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LITERATURE. 


Tue Firtra Rerort or THE Royat Commis- 
SION ON HristroricaL MANUSCRIPTS. 


Tas Commission, first appointed, it will be 
remembered, in 1869, to enquire what papers 
and manuscripts belonging to private families 
would be useful in illustrating constitutional 
law, science, and the general history of this 
country, and to which their respective 
possessors would be willing to give access, 
has just issued a new Report. No historical 
student after reading it will hesitate to declare 
its interest greater than that of any preced- 
ing one, and the more readily perhaps from 
the fact that the quantity as well as the 
quality of the contents is largely augmented. 
Since the issue of the Fourth Report seventy 
additional collections have been examined ; 
full accounts of about sixty of them appear 
in the bulky volume now before us; and 
the Commissioners have the gratification 
of announcing that since the beginning 
of their work more than 420 private collec- 
tions of manuscripts have been examined and 
reported upon. Numerous applications con- 
tinue to be spontaneously made by noblemen 
and. gentlemen for the services of the in- 
spectors, and everywhere the utmost willing- 
ness is shown to assist in the objects of the 
Commission. 

The Appendix to this Report opens, like 
foregoing ones, with a Calendar, by Mr. R. 
W. Monro and Mr. M. A. Thoms, of manu- 
scripts in the House of Lords, carried down 
to the close of the year 1643. The Minute 
Books, or rough journals kept by one of the 
Clerks of the Table, are specially worth 
attention; one of them contains a record of 
Strafford’s trial, ending, however, unfortu- 
nately on the very day the Bill of Attainder 
was read the first time by the Commons. 
Many letters addressed to the House, or to 

- different members of it, during the early 
days of the Civil War, and not printed in the 
Lords’ Journals, have been brought to light, 
and are given at length in this Calendar ; 
they are all of value in illustrating forgotten 
or unknown incidents—sieges, skirmishes, 
treatment of prisoners, &c.—in the great 
struggle. Ample new material, too, has 
been found relating to the Irish Rebellion ; 
and many petitions from Archbishop Laud 
after his imprisonment. In one of these, 
not mentioned in the Journals, Laud humbly 
prays that besides his two servants, who are 
to make his bed and do other things neces- 
sary for his age, going on with threescore 
and ten years of a weary life, their lord- 
ships will allow him a butler and a cook, 
without which he knows not how to live, 


| nation. 





being not placed in any house in the Tower, 
but in a solitary room, destitute of all com- 
pany and other help. We take the follow- 
ing graphic picture of a lawless state of 
affairs from a letter written by Dr. Thomas 
Paske to the Earl of Holland, August 30, 
1642, which begins with a notice of the entry 
of Parliamentary forces into Canterbury, 
and continues thus :— 

“The next morning we were not permitted to 
enter the church for the performance of divine 
service, but about eight o'clock Sir Michael Live- 
sey and Captain Player, attended by many soldiers, 
came to our officers and demanded the keys of 
the church to be delivered to one of their com- 
pany. Then they departed, and the soldiers 
entering the church giant-like began a fight with 
God himself; overthrew the communion table, 
tore the velvet cloth from before it, defaced the 
goodly screen or tabernacle work, violated the 
monuments of the dead, spoiled the organs, broke 
down the ancient rails and seats, with the brazen 
eagle that did support the Bible, forced open the 
cupboards of the singing men, rent some of their 
surplices, gowns, and Bibles, and carried away 
others; mangled all our service books, bestrewing 
the whole pavement with the leaves. A miser- 
able spectacle to every good eye. But as if this 
were too little to satisfy the fury of some in- 
discreet zealots (for many did abhor what was 
done already), they further exercised their malice 
upon the arras hangings in the choir (representing 
the whole story of our Saviour), and finding a 
statue of Christ in the frontispiece of the South- 
gate, they discharged at least forty shots against 
it, triumphing much when they did hit it in the 
head or face. Nor had their fury been thus 
stopped, had not the colonel and some others 
come to the rescue.” 


Undoubtedly the most attractive portion 
of this new Report will be found in the selec- 
tions given by Mr. Horwood from the ten 
volumes of original letters, written in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies, belonging to the Duke of Sutherland, 
and the Commissioners justly express their 
great indebtedness to Lord Ronald Gower 
for drawing their attention to such an ex- 
tremely valuable collection, and to the Duke 
for his ready and liberal consent to the 
volumes being brought up to London from 
Trentham in order to facilitate their exami- 
The series opens with the corre- 
spondence of Admiral Sir Richard Leveson 
with his cousin Sir John, between 1598 and 
1605, the earlier letters testifying to the 
great fear which prevailed in England of a 
Spanish invasion. In 1601 the Admiral was 
assisting with the Lord Deputy Mountjoy 
at the siege of Kinsale, then garrisoned by 
Spaniards. He writes of his colleague as 
“a gallant fellow, a man temperate in coun- 
cil and valiant in execution;” and on De- 
cember 27 in that year he thus begins his 
narrative of Tyrone’s defeat :— 


“Tt has pleased God to bless us at last with a 
very happy and most strange victory—strange, I 
say, that, being encountered with a soldier and a 
great captain, as all the world accounteth Tyrone 
to be, having in his troops 4,000 able fighting 
men, and the number of our soldiers not exceeding 
800 foot and 400 horse, that the day was ours.” 


Passing by some letters and papers of 
Sir John Leveson, ranging in date between 
1582 and 1614, and relating to subsidies 
and military affairs in Kent, we meet with 
many letters in the second volume of the 
series of great importance for the study of 
the Civil War period. It is unnecessary, 





however, to point out the contents of each 
volume of the Sutherland letters in detail. 
They bear reference more or less to public 
events down to the time of Lord North and 
Lord Thurlow, whose original letters in this 
collection are of considerable value. The 
following allusions to Cromwell and his 
affairs in the Gower correspondence may be 
given as specimens of the sort of information 
conveyed. 


“1655, March 6. It may be you have heard 
by this of the misfortune His Highness had the 
other day; his coach and six horses coming over 
the water in the ferry boat in Lambeth, the boat 
sunk and the coach and three of the horses were 
drown’d; unhappy people make idle observations 
upon it, and say my Lord of Canterbury's coach 
and horses were drown’d in the same place a little 
before he was sent to the Tower; but no doubt 
there is a speciall Providence that guards His 
Highness and uppholds his authority. 

“1657, April 4. On Tuesday last the Speaker 
in the name of the whole House went to the Pro- 
tector, and acquainted him with the vote of the 
House, and they humbly desired him to take upon 
him the kingly government. After much discourse 
he told the Speaker it was a very weighty busi- 
ness, and therefore required time to consider, and 
that he would seek God in the business, and in a 
few days give the House his answer. Since which 


.time we hear that the chief commanders in the 


army have had several meetings, and have sought 
God in the business, and are generally against the 
proposition, and also several of the Protector’s 
own council, . . 

“1657, November 14. On Wednesday last was 
my Lord Protector’s daughter married to the Earl 
of Warwick's grandson; Mr. Scobell, as a justice 
of the peace, tyed the knot after a godly prayer 
made by one of His Highnesses divines; and on 
Thursday was the wedding feast kept at White- 
hall, where they had 48 violins and 50 trumpets 
and much mirth with frolies, besides mixt dancing 
(a thing heretofore accounted profane) till 5 of 
the clock yesterday morning. Amongst the dancers 
there was the Earl of Newport, who danced with 
T[er Highness. There was at this great solemnity 
the Countess of Devonshire (grandmother to the 
bridegroom), who presented the bride with 2,000/. 
worth of plate. And ere long the other daughter 
is to be married to my Lord Fauconbridge, as ‘tis 
said. I hear that my Lady Fairfax and her 
daughter (the Duchess) have been several times 
at Whitehall of late to wait upon the great ladies 
there; but alas now, all this is not regarded, for 
I am told that the females there do say, Proud 
tits! are their stomachs now come down? There 
is talk of many that are to be summoned by His 
Highness to sit in the other House ; but forasmuch 
as ‘tis not yet certain who they will be, I forbear 
to name them.” 


The list of the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
papers extends from 1588 to the close of the 
year 1597. Mr. Brewer is of opinion that 
these letters when more fully dealt with will 
bring to light many facts connected with the 
history of England, for which the papers 
either at the Public Record Office or at the 
British Museum will be searched in vain. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has continued 
his report on the papers at Lansdowne 
House. These relate chiefly to colonial 
affairs and the peace with America, and the 
most important of them will be printed in 
the concluding volumes of the Life of Lord 
Shelburne. 

Lord Hatherton’s collection includes holo- 
graph letters by John Churchill, Locke, 
Dean Swift, and Washington. The one by 
Swift, written from Dublin, November 23, 
1726, to “ Mrs. Greenvil, at her house in 
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Abby Court, Chester,” is noticeable for its 
allusion to an engraving of himself made 
about that time. “It is the best of the 
several cuts that have been drawn for me, 
and is made up as well as our workmen here 
can do it.” A translation of the eighth 
satire of Juvenal in George Stepney’s hand- 
writing has at the end a note by Pope, show- 
ing his appreciation of Dryden’s poetical 
excellence and many generous qualities. 

Among the letters belonging to the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe is one of Charles II. about 
the state papers carried off by Bradshaw, 
the regicide ; others notice the Rye House 
plot and the persons concerned in it, and a 
few depict the state of affairs at the time 
of the flight of James II., from which we 
learn that Jeffreys had sent on board the 
collier, by which he intended making his 
escape had not he been captured in the 
“Jittle alehouse”” in Wapping, 35,000 
guineas and much silver. 

The original letters owned by Mr. Chol- 
mondeley, of Condover Hall, number many 
hundreds. Among them we note 


“ A letter on vellum, signed by James I., to the 
Kmperor of Japan ; and three letters by Charles I., 
of which one is to tell the Mayor of Chester to 
endeavour to seize Hollis, Hampden, Pym, Hazel- 
rigg, and Strode, accused of high treason and 
fled; and a letter by Charles II., in 1684, asking 
contributions for Chelsea Hospital, in which he 
had already spent much money. Many letters to 
and by the Duke of Ormonde, and a few by the 
Duke of Albemarle. It _ by a letter from 
Arlington to the Duke of Ormonde that James IT. 
at the beginning of his reign ordered the revival 
of an ancient service or allowance called All Night, 
which was to be served up in the Prince's 
Chamber. In 1689 a quondam Cook at Oxford is 
recommended by the Bishop of Winchester and 
the Duke of Ormond to the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, as a fit person to keep a billiard 
table in Oxford. A number of letters chiefly in 
1642 and 1643 show the state of Gloucestershire 
during the Civil War, and a long letter dated from 
Youghal in August 1642, gives an account of the 
fighting in Ireland. A letter in 1706, by Mr. 
Loup, tells of the battle of Ramillies, and gives 
the contents of two letters, by Capt. Butler, 
detailing the siege and taking of Barcelona; and 
in another he gives the contents of a letter by 
Butler, detailing the taking of Carthagena.” 


Of literary interest in this collection will 
be found some letters addressed to William 
Cowper, of Chester, a physician of some 
literary attainments, who died in 1767. 
Pope’s “ Elegy to an Unfortunate Lady” 
had been translated into Latin hexameters 
by Dr. Cowper, and the poet’s acknowledg- 
ment of the copy sent to him is very charac- 
teristic; Mr. Horwood prints it at length in 
his report. A courteous acquiescence by 
Hume with some suggested corrections of 
his History will also be found interesting. 
Letters of Lord Orrery and Sir John Field- 
ing to Cowper are also worth remarking, 
and a letter telling of the burial of Dryden 
at the expense of the Kit-Cat Club. 

Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley’s collection of 
manuscripts is rich in heraldic and genea- 
logical works. Of historical value are to be 
mentioned papers relating to the unfortunate 
Marl of Essex, and the original correspond- 
ence of James, afterwards Earl Stanhope, 
with Godolphin. Richard Symond’s diary 
of the doings of the royal army during the 
Civil War, printed by the Camden Society, 





is also here; and the original draughts 
of many of Lord Chesterfield’s writings. 

Sir Alexander Malet’s collection seems as 
varied, as valuable, and as extensive as any 
yet submitted to the Commissioners. Mr. 
Horwood’s account of it, however, is but a 
brief one, as we understand it to be the 
owner’s intention himself to publish a 
selection from the papers. Besides corre- 
spondence of Sir Thomas Boleyn and Sir 
Thomas Spinelly, agents of Henry VIII. in 
the Low Countries and at Brussels, we have 
original letters of the King himself to 
James V. of Scotland and to the Earl of Arran. 
Also :— 


“A letter by Sir John Cheke, while a prisoner 
in the Tower of London in 1556; anda copy of 
Queen Mary’s will. The Scotch papers in the 
time of Mary Queen of Scots are of special inter- 
est. In 1559 are the original instructions by the 
Duke of Chatelherault and others of the Council, 
given to Lethington on the occasion of his embassy 
to Queen Elizabeth ; an original letter in 1567 to 
Lord Gray from the confederated Lords Morton, 
Mar, and four others (and signed by them), for 
deliverance of their Queen, the preservation of the 
Prince, &c.; a copy of the Declaration of the Earl 
of Morton in 1568 regarding the finding of the 
silver box and the letters and sonnets therein; in 
1561 a long letter from James Stuart to Mary 
Queen of Scots, giving remonstrance and advice ; 
letters from Maitland to his Queen; letters by 
Cecil and the Earl of Leicester; copies of letters 
by Elizabeth to Mary and to James; and a holo- 
graph letter to the Earl of Leicester by King 
James, written between the trial and the execu- 
tion of his mother, which seems to show that he 
was rather indifferent to her fate. There are 
several letters by important persons on religion 
during the reign of Elizabeth.” 


Here, too, are papers by Laud about his 
right to visit the University of Cambridge, 
others proving Oliver Cromwell’s intention 
of founding a new college at Oxford, and 
evidence that the first Earl of Shaftesbury, 
when Lord Ashley, projected writing a his- 
tory of England. Of equal moment is the 
original correspondence in this collection 
relating to the Restoration and Revolution 
periods; letters of Charles IJ., James IL, 
Algernon Sidney, Burnet, of the brothers 
Sir William and Henry Coventry on 
naval affairs, of Lauderdale and Claren- 
don. Under date of 1675 and later, are de- 
spatches from Sir Thomas Higgons, our 
resident at Venice; and from Rome write 
several cardinals, offering birthday congratu- 
lations to Charles II. A curious letter from 
Rushworth to the Hon. Thomas Thynne, 
M.P., “ Tom of Ten Thousand,” accounts for 
certain suppressions in the Historical Collec- 
tions. There are also letters from Lord 
Orrery to Sir J. Malet in 1678, giving Irish 
news, papers about Oates’s plot, letters from 
Louis XIV. and Dick Talbot (Lord Tyr- 
connel) to James. Of later date is corre- 
spondence by Atterbury, Ken, and Garrick. 

The Rev. Edmund Field, of Lancing Col- 
lege, possesses the letter books and account 
books of Sir Abel Barker, a Rutlandshire 
magnate of the seventeenth century. Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s report upon them shows that 
their general historical value is not great, but 
that their interest to an antiquary and student 
of the domestic life of the time fully justifies 
the tolerably minute account here given of 
them. Among more recent papers in this 
collection we have the correspondence of 





William Whiston, the eccentric mathema- 
tician and divine, with his children and 
scientific friends, as well as the Minutes of 
his Society for the Promotion of Primitive 
Christianity ; also letters of Gilbert White, 
of Selborne. 

A report upon the manuscripts of Miss 
Conway Griffith has also been drawn up by 
Mr. Jeaffreson. The best portion of these 
has been inherited from John Griffith, of 
Gray’s Inn, private secretary to Northamp- 
ton, Lord Privy Seal in James I.’s time; 
and a few of them may be thus briefly 
characterised :—A collection of protestations 
of loyalty to Queen Elizabeth, signed by 
Catholic gentlemen imprisoned in Ely Palace, 
1588-1590; a list of the captains cashiered 
by the Earl of Essex in Ireland ; two séts of 
verses written by James I.; a letter from 
Lewes, Bishop of Bangor, describing the 
coronation of Charles I. and the life of his 
Court; an account by an eye-witness of the 
naval and military operations attending the 
landing in the Isle of Rhé, with a list of 
the persons slain there ; a copy (made from 
the original draft) of the speech which the 
Earl of Strafford intended to deliver on the 
scaffold; satirical verses on the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, on Presbytery and on 
Parliament ; together with letters and papers 
exhibiting the attitude and action of the 
adherents and opponents of Charles in North 
Wales during the Civil War. 

Abundant supplies for a domestic history 
of the great Benedictine Convent of Canter- 
bury will be found in the archives of the 
Dean and Chapter, which form the subject 
of a long report by Mr. J. B. Sheppard. 
These begin with narratives of the elections 
of the Priors, summoned to attend the King 
as Lords of Parliament; and include the 
yearly accounts of the monastic officers, 
together with small bills paid by the cook. 
Here, too, are Papal Bulls, Apostolical Letters; 
and a series of charters, many of them carry- 
ing the great seal of the Kings of France, 
relates how Lewis VII., on his pilgrimage, 
gave to the monks of Canterbury a hundred 
muids of wine, a gift renewed from time to 
time by his successors. This report on the 
Canterbury manuscripts, in the preparation 
of which Mr. Sheppard has had the valued 
aid of the Rev. Canon J. C. Robertson, 
will be found of marked interest to the 
student of church history and antiquities. 

Cardinal Manning has in his official 
custody many historical manuscripts of im- 
portance. These relate for the most part to 
the fortunes of the Catholics in England 
from the close of the reign of Elizabeth to 
the Revolution. A long series of original 
letters in this collection was addressed to the 
agent of the English Catholic clergy resident 
in the Papal court, and contains much matter 
of political as well as religious interest. By 
these papers much light is thrown upon the 
origin and history of the English colleges at 
Rome, Douai, Rheims, &c. A like collection 
of documents belonging to the Catholic 
Chapter of Westminster is reviewed in this 
Report of the Commissioners by Mr. Steven- 
son. 

Mr. Riley continues his reports on the 
muniments of Colleges and Corporations ; 
they will be found of great service in matters 
connected with local history and antiquities. 
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- The Colleges noticed are University and 
Wadham, Oxford; Magdalene and Pem- 
broke, Cambridge; and chief in interest 
among the Corporations stand Dartmouth, 
Iydd, New Romney, Rye, St. Albans, 
Sandwich, and Weymouth. Two extracts 
from the summaries given by Mr. Riley of 
his observations among these local records 
will serve to show their occasionally wide 
historical application. In the archives of 
Rye several 


“veferences will be found to the Wars of the 
Roses, and the aid afforded by the town to the 
Yorkist cause. Shortly before the second battle 
of St. Albans, the Mayor and Common Clerk, in 
obedience to a summons, set out to Canterbury to 
meet the Earl of March (afterwards Edward IV.) 
and the Earl of Warwick; but by the time of 
their arrival at Sittingbourne the Earl had passed 
onward to the West; they comforted themselves, 
however, by sleeping at Lesnes; and enjoyed 
there, not improbably for the first time, the 
— of sleeping on a bed made of something 

tter than straw. Apologising apparently for 
the exorbitance of the sum they had paid for the 
accommodation, namely, one penny, they call at- 
tention to the fact that it was really ‘worth the 
money, for it was a feather bed they slept upon.’ 
In expectation of an attack by the Lancastrian 
party, cartloads of stones were laid upon the town 
walls for hurling down upon the foe. As in the 
archives of New Romney and Lydd, allusion is 
made to Jack Cade’s insurrection prior to this 
date. Here, as at those places, we find troops of 
minstrels welcomed from time to time with money 
and feasting ; while the players from the neigh- 
bouring towns acted their play not only in the 
churchyard, but in the church, Sunday being 
sometimes at least the day selected for the per- 
formance. The people of Lydd, as appears by the 
records of that place, were treated to the sight of 
a dromedary passing through the town, while the 
‘man with the baboon’ did not miss his reward 
from the Corporation of New Romney on a like 
occasion, 2s. 1d. being the remuneration given by 
Rye to the bearward of George, Duke of Clarence, 
for treating its inhabitants to a ‘baytinge of the 
berys.’ (See App. p. 488.) ” 


From New Romney records we also 
learn, 


“Minstrels, as elsewhere in the vicinity, were 
welcomed with bounteous ‘reward,’ and the suc- 
cessful candidates in wrestling matches received 
their guerdon at the hands of the corporate au- 
thorities. The Jurats and Commons of New 


Romney we are told had been wont from of old to | 
choose Wardens ‘ to have the play of Christ's Pas- | 


sion ’ represented, but in 1518 a mandate was sent 
by the Lord Warden to the ‘ Barons’ of that place, 
informing them ‘that they ought not to play the 
play of the Passion of Christ until they had had 
the King’s leave;’ the sovereign who seems to 
have made objection thereto being Henry VIII. 
In 1408 John Hache, then vicar, gave to the 


Jurats of New Romney 3s. 4d. in free gift ‘on | 


condition that they should not in future hold their 


session in his church (that of St. Nicholas) | 


while Divine service is being celebrated.’ It is 
only at a recent date that the sittings of the 
Jurats in the church, at other times than during 
Divine service, have been discontinued.” 


Lovers of the gossip of old times will 
find plenty of it in Mr. Riley’s selections 
from the manuscripts of Mr. Pine Coffin, of 
Portledge. Richard Coffin was sheriff of 


Devon in the eventful year of the Monmouth | 


Rebellion, and much of his cor:espondence 
at that time bears painful witness of the 
cruelties passed upon the rebels. The fol- 
lowing extract from the summary given of 
another portion of the Coffin papers will 


interest those into whose hands has lately 
fallen Mr. Maunde Thompson’s volume of 
Prideaux Letters in the Camden Society 
series :— 


“ From 1683 to within a year or two before the 
death of Mr. Richard Coffin (in 1699) a corre- 
spondence was kept up between him and his 
brother-in-law, Dr. Humphrey Prideaux, Pre- 
bendary, and- afterwards Dean, of Norwich. 
Most of the Dean's letters have probably perished, 
but selections are given from eleven out of the 
twelve remaining. In them the politics of the 
day and the religious aspect of the times are dis- 
cussed ; the characters respectively of the Uni- 
versities come under review, the Doctor in general 
giving a very disparaging account of Oxford. 
He looks upon Wadham as the ‘ best governed’ 
College in the University; of Christ Church he 
speaks with very faint praise; while in Exeter 
College he ‘never knew anything . . . but drink- 
ing and duncery.’ In more than one of his letters 
the Doctor alludes to his Life of Mahomet, and 
says that he is ‘sorry the wickedness of the 
present age makes us soe much need such bookes.’ 
A constant correspondence was also maintained 
between Dr. Prideaux and his sister, Mrs.. Ann 
Coffin, from 1673 to 1705, probably the year of 
her death. Of these letters extracts are given 
from 27 out of the 66 which still remain. In the 
first that is quoted (November, 1673), he gives a 
very unfavourable account of ‘the new Duchesse 
of York,’ Mary of Modena. She is ‘hunch- 
back’d,’ he says, ‘and ugly, and the daughter of a 
op beggarly Prince.’ In another letter he tells 

is sister ‘ You are soe much in love with your 
Mons. Jureu [Jurieu] that I believe if my brother 
were dead you would make him your second 
husband.’ In another letter, the Doctor returns 
to the charge :—‘ Exeter College is totally spoyld, 
and so is Christ Church, and for that reason when 
lately chosen Canon of Christ Church and Pro- 
fessor of the Oriental languages in Dr. Pocock’s 
place, I refused to goe.’” 

Coffin’s chief newsman in London was a 
certain Mr. Richard Lapthorne, of Hatton 
Garden. His letters are over 400 in number 
and cover a period of about thirteen years, the 
last one noticed being dated in 1697. The 
extracts from these printed in the Appendix 
are among the most readable things in the 
entire Report, to say nothing of their his- 
torical value as a picture of the times; 

and we are sorry that our limits cannot be 
| so extended as to allow us to justify our 
| opinion by the reproduction of a few of them 
here. 

' The various collections in Scotland, re- 
| ported upon by Dr. Stuart and Mr. William 
| Fraser, seem to us of value chiefly for the 
| purposes of local and family history. Illus- 
| trations of political history are, however, by 
/no means absent from them, though the 
| facts they serve to attest will not tend to 
establish any new views of public men or 
events. The Marquis of Bute possesses a 
series of letters addressed to the Earls of 
| Bute between 1683 and 1763 by the Dukes 
of Hamilton and Argyll, Lords Haddo, Mar, 
and Glasgow, and others; they relate to the 
intrigues and political arrangements of the 
time immediately before the Union, to the 
| Rebellion of 1715, &c. At Mountstuart are 
| also some of the original letters of Lady 
| Mary Wortley Montagu to her sister the 
Countess of Mar. In one of the unprinted 
ones she writes :— 

“ For my own part I have some cotteries where 
art and pleasure reign, and I should not fail to 
amuse myself tolerably enough, but for the damn’d 
quality of growing older and older every day, and 





| 


| 





my present joys are made imperfect by fears of the 
future.” 

The Marquis of Ailsa has a volume of 
letters of Queen Mary of Scotland to the 
Earl of Cassilis; the first is dated Edin- 
burgh, May 29, 1562, the last is dated Shef- 
field, May 6, 1571. The most noticeable 
feature of the collection of Sir William 
Forbes is the correspondence of Sir Andrew 
Mitchell, ambassador at Frederick the 
Great’s court from 1753 till 1771, much of 
which was made use of in a memoir pub- 
lished in 1850. The following portion of a 
letter among the manuscripts of Mrs. Max- 
well Witham, written in July, 1670, by Sir 
Alexander Fraser, Charles II.’s physician, is 
@ curiosity :— 

“May it please your G{[race]. This place 
affoords no newes. The best and Iam sure the 
most wellcome to your Grace and kingdom, is the 
recovery of his R.H. Feauer, coughe, and all other 
symptomes are evanished, yood appetit to his 
meat, longs to hunt, abhominats all noxious 
temptations and tmpedimenta sanitatis, The Duk 
of Bugingham, with the Lord Buckurst, Sir Ch. 
Sidly, Mr. Stanly, James Porter, and 4 seruants 
sets out Moonday at night, without traine, coach, 
or any thing of greatnes: his abood fortnight 
only. They discourse variously of his journy, and 
because I know not, I will say nothing of it. His 
Ma. in good health: dined this day at Sir Tho. 
Ingrams. Hunts Monday. All are going to 
their country houses. The exchequer shoot up 
for a month.” 

‘From Ireland we have nothing this year, 
the continuation of the report on the re- 
markably extensive and rich muniments of 
the Marquis of Ormonde having been de- 
layed by the long and severe illness of Mr. 
J. T. Gilbert. J. J. Cartwricur. 





Homeric Synchronism: an Enquiry into the 
Time and Place of Homer. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1876.) 

ANoTHER work by Mr. Gladstone on the 
poems of Homer will be eagerly read and 
eagerly criticised, not by scholars only, but 
by all who have a care and interest for 
literature. Both subject and author alike 
claim a wider circle of readers than falls to 
the lot of the ordinary student. To say that 
Mr. Gladstone displays his usual powers of 
persuasiveness and flowing eloquence in 
the volume before us would be needless ; nor 
can we fail to derive new suggestions and 
new insight into the old Epic of Greece 
from one who knows and loves it so well, 
whatever be the school of criticism or 
history to which we belong or whatever 
leader in the great Homeric controversy we 
may follow. 

And the present reviewer has to confess 
that as regards the main pvints in dispute 
he differs almost as widely as can be from 
Mr. Gladstone’s views. Mr. Gladstone 
believes in the historic character of the 
Trojan War and of the personages and 
events connected with it; I find therein 
only the echoes of old Aryan myths which 
have gathered round the struggles of Greek 
colonists and Mysian natives on the shores 
of Asia Minor. He clings to the personality 
of Homer and the single authorship of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey; I see in them the 
last results of a slowly-growing national 
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epic in which comparative philology is able 
to separate the ancient .from the modern 
and determine where the often misunder- 
stood phrase or line of the earlier lay is 
incorporated in the work of the later 
rhapsodist. He would refer the poems to 
the legendary period of Greek history ; in 
their present form I trace in them only 
the impress of the historical age, and with 
Kirchhoff and Gelzer discover in the re- 
dactor of the Odyssey the Homer of Theo- 
pompus and Euphorion, the contemporary 
of the Lydian Gyges. So wide a divergence 
of belief, it may perhaps be said, is fatal to 
a sympathetic and impartial review ; but 
it must be remembered that, however 
different the point of view may be, the 
facts dealt with remain the same, and 
antagonism of opinion only makes the 
testing and sifting of the argument on 
the opposite side keener and more search- 
ing. Moreover in the present case the 
views entertained as to the general question 
matter but little ; as Mr. Gladstone himself 
remarks, “it is not necessary to beg any 
of the questions which relate to the existence 
of one or several Homers, or to the reference 
of the two Poems to the same authorship, 
or to deal with the subject of subsequent 
textual manipulation.” 

Briefly, then, the object of Mr. Gladstone’s 
new volume is to find a place and era for the 
Trojan War and the poems of which it was 
the theme. In the first part he deals with 
the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, 
which, with the help of Von Kckenbrecher, 
he identifies with the site of Troy; and 
then endeavours to show that the layer of 
ruins in which the famous treasure was found 
does not belong to a remote and prehistoric 
past, but to the generation that immediately 
preceded Homer. ‘The proofs, however, 
upon which he relies seem to me of too 
vague and general a character to be likely to 
convince many persons, and his remarks on 
the knowledge of art and writing displayed 
by the Poems surely beg the whole question. 
The next chapter, in which he attempts to 
show that ‘“ Homer ’”’ was an European and 
not an Asiatic Greek, in defiance of both 
philology and tradition, is still less con- 
vincing, and while it assumes that the Iliad 
and Odyssey are to be treated like the arti- 
ficial epics of a literary age, ignores the 
“Tonisation,” as it has been called, which 
their language has undergone. Merely to 
meet him upon his own ground, the existence 
of Dorians in Krete (Od. xix. 177) implies 
their existence in the Peloponnesus. The 
last chapter of the first part deals with the 
Homeric hymn to the Delian Apollo, and the 
differences between it and the poems are 
made abundantly clear. 

The second part takes up the evidence of 
the Egyptian monuments, and goes on to 
set forth what Mr. Gladstone believes to be 
the amount of knowledge of Egypt and 
other foreign countries possessed by Homer. 
He accepts without hesitation the geographi- 
cal identifications of the Egyptologists, and 
by this means fixes the date of the siege of 
Troy between 1316 and 1307 n.c., or at 
latest in the year 1226 3B.c. By an ingeni- 
ous piece of reasoning Memnon is connected 
with the Keteians, and these again with the 
Khita or Hittites, the leading nation of 





Western Asia in the time of the nineteenth 
Egyptian dynasty; and the conjecture is 
hazarded that the epic of Pentaur, the court 
poet of Ramses II]., may have suggested to 
Homer his representations of Achilles and 
Priam. Even the voyage of the ship Argo, 
the “bright ” vessel of the Sun, is resolved 
into a retaliatory expedition against an 
Egyptian outpost in Colchis, the language 
of which Mr. Gladstone curiously seems to 
consider must have been allied to the 
Egyptian because it has been called “ Tura- 
nian,” although Egyptian cannot be termed 
Turanian in any sense of the word. 

The whole of Mr. Gladstone’s argument 
rests upon the assumption that the names 
of tribes and countries met with in the 
Egyptian inscriptions have been rightly 
identified by their decipherers. The whole 
fabric he has so carefully and ingeniously 
raised upon it falls at once should the 
assumption turn out to be false. And such 
I believe it to be. As I have already pointed 
out in the Acapemy (May 30, 1874), the 
impossibility of distinguishing between / and 
r or ¢and d in Egyptian, as well as the vague- 
ness of the vowels, makes every attempt to 
identify the geographical names found in 
the inscriptions a most difficult and delicate 
matter. When we find the Phoenician 
Gebal represented by the Egyptian Kapaon 
we may well hesitate before admitting 
similarity of sound to be a proof of identity. 
The name now read Sardaina and identified 
with Sardinia was formerly transcribed 
Khairetana, and identified at one time with 
Krete, and at another with a district on the 
Orontes. <A large part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
argument depends upon the identification of 
the Taanau or Daanau with the Danaans, 
and yet Egyptologists are still doubting 
whether to connect them with the Danaans 
of Homer or with the Daunians of -Italy. 
To turn the Akaiusha of the texts into the 
Akhaeans is at least a bold proceeding. 
Those who do so have never been able to 
account for the final sibilant of the name any 
more than in the case of the Shekursha who 
are made out to be Siculi; and since “the 
sea’ the Akaiusha are said to inhabit is ex- 
pressed by a word borrowed from the 
Semitic, they would really seem to be a 
Phoenician tribe settled on the Delta. On 
the other hand, if the Akhaeans had ever 
formed extensive naval alliances with Italians 
and Libyans, or contended on equal terms 
with the Egyptians, some echo of the fact 
would surely be found in those very Homeric 
poems which celebrate the glories of the 
Akhaean race. The Tursha cannot be the 
Tyrrhenians or Etruscans, whose native 
name was Rasena, any more than the Shar- 
daina or Shaltaina can be the Sardinians, ac- 
cording to what seems to be the testimony 
of the inscription of Nora. Like the Maxyes 
and the Kahaka it is reasonable to suppose 
that the other allies of the fair-skinned 
Libyans—who, by the way, were not Aryans, 


as Mr. Gladstone more than once asserts, | 


but members of the sub-Semitic race—were 
also North African tribes. 

When Mr. Gladstone calls to his aid the 
mention of the Egyptian Thebes in Homer, 
he forgets that Thebes was the Greek and 
not the Egyptian name of the city, and that 
it continued to be the seat of the leading 





Egyptian dynasties down to the era of the 
Ethiopian conquest. It did not cease, how- 
ever, to be the representative of wealth and 
power until its capture and destruction by 
the Assyrians in 666 B.c., a destruction 
which is referred to in Nahum iii. 8. 

The mention of Sidon instead of Tyre is 
just as little a mark of antiquity. The two 
cities remained for centuries the political 
and commercial centres of Phoenicia, some- 
times the one and sometimes the other being 
for a while the more powerful. “Tyre the 
port” is mentioned in the travels of the 
Mohar in the time of Ramses II., and Tyre 
and Sidon stand on an equal footing in the in- 
scriptions of Assur-natsir-pal and Shal- 
maneser (885-825 B.c.), though Sidon seems 
to have had the precedence in the reign of 
Ahab (1 Kings xvi. 31). This was certainly 
the case, according to the Assyrian monu- 
ments, in the time of Sennacherib, whose 
annals are instructive upon this head. 

Many of the comparisons between Greek 
and Egyptian words and names, quoted by 
Mr. Gladstone from Prof. Lauth, will not 
stand the test of comparative philology, and 
the same must be said, I am afraid, of some 
of those proposed by Mr. Gladstone himself. 
Lauth’s explanations of Gorgo, of Perseus, 
of Kirke or of the Seirens, are as little 
likely to meet with the assent of the scientific 
students of language as is Mr. Gladstone’s 
attempt to establish the Libyan origin of 
Poseidon or his statement that “ Kadmos, 
we are told, means immigrant, or stranger.” 
The last word, indeed, is undoubtedly 
Semitic, but it can only signify “east”’ or 
“eastern.” 

This brings me to the last remark I have 
to make on the book before us. That there are 
foreign elementsin Greek mythology and artis 
becoming increasingly evident, but they came 
from the Semite, and not from the Egyptian. 
We can trace their progress from Babylonia 
either through Phoenicia and Cyprus, or 
along the great high road across Asia 
Minor. Prof. E. Curtius has lately pointed out 
the successive stages of their advance in his 
fascinating work, Die griechische Gotterlehre 
vom geschichtlichen Standpunkt, a work which 
should be studied by every Homeric scholar. 
No doubt, names like Rhadamanthus bear 
witness to an Egyptian influence also, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s reference to the legend of 
the Pseud-Odysseus is extremely happy; 
though other scholars might see in it merely 
the reminiscences of a Milesian trader to 
Naukratis. Equally happy is his explana- 
tion of Homer’s cosmography, and his com- 
parison of it with the cosmography of ancient 
Chaldea. It appears to remove the diff- 
culties hitherto supposed to be involved in 
the Homeric conception of Hades and the 
Elysian Plain. A. H. Sayce. 








Life of George Wishart, the Scottish Martyr, 
with his Translation of the Helvetian Con- 
fession, and a Genealogical History of the 
Family of Wishart. By the Rev. Charles 
Rogers, LL.D. (Edinburgh: William 
Paterson, 1876.) 

Tue concluding part of this volume, about a 

third of the whole work, will have interest 

for a very limited sphere of readers, contain- 
ing as it does an account of the various 
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ms. who from the beginning of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century have borne the name of Wishart. 
The principal subject of the earlier part has 
been rendered famous in the pages of Fox; 
and more .recently our attention has been 
again drawn to his name in the last-published 
volume of M. Merle d’Aubigné’s History of 
the Reformation. Neither does it appear to 
us that his present biographer has added 
much to what is detailed in Fox and 
Buchanan and other writers as regards the 
life and character of Wishart. Dr. Rogers, 
however, thinks that his hero has met with 
rough treatment at the hands of Mr. Burton, 
Mr. Froude, Prof. Lorimer, and Mr. Tytler, 
and so he makes the chivalrous attempt to 


defend Wishart’s memory from the charges | 
brought against him. What these charges | 


are may be gathered from his summary of 
the results of his enquiries with regard to 
them. ‘“ He did not claim prophetic powers ; 
he did not act as a priest; he taught the 
doctrine of the Atonement; he did not con- 
spire against Beaton.” Without at all 
going the length of asserting that all these 
charges can be proved to be true, we have 
no hesitation in saying that Dr. Rogers has 
not succeeded in disproving them. For our- 
selves, we may say that we are inclined to 
believe them all. But they seem to us to 
be of such small importance that we shall 
only notice two of them; and first, for 
Dr. Rogers’ argument as regards the charge 
of denying the Atonement. 

The charge itself is given at length in 
facsimile from the ‘“ Mayor’s Calendar ’”’ at 
Bristol ; and for the sake of those who find 
a difficulty in reading the original, a fair 
transcript has been made of it. If Dr. 
Rogers had saved his printer the unnecessary 
trouble of setting up the spelling of the 
sixteenth century, he would also have 
avoided exposing his extreme carelessness 
in copying. In fifteen. lines there is an 
average of rather more than one mistake to 
each line. These, it is true, are for the 
most part of no consequence whatever, the 
worst we have noticed being the substitution 
of the otiose expression as foresaid for the 
reading of the original, which is a contracted 
form of anno praedicto. 

The indictment is, in brief, as follows: 
“That Christ nother hath nor could merit 
for him ne yet for us.” Undoubtedly it 
seems to afford reasonable ground for a 
modern historian to describe him as having 
at one time in his life denied the doctrine of 
the Atonement. It may, indeed, have been 
an almost accidental expression in a sermon 
where the author, inveighing passionately 
against the vices of the period, meant only 
that the Atonement would be of no value to 
one who persisted in his sins. At any rate 
he retracted, when tried and condemned by 
Archbishop Cranmer and three other bishops, 
and did penance by carrying a fagot in 
St. Nicholas’ church, Bristol, on Sunday, 
July 13, 1539. But Dr. Rogers is not con- 
tent with any such defence as this, and 
asserts that the very carefully written docu- 
ment is at fault, and that it ought to have 
stood, “that Christ mother nother hath nor 
could merit for him ne yet for us.” He 
says that “the engrossing clerk finding in 
immediate juxtaposition two words similar 


in form as are mother and nother, had in- 
advertently omitted one of them, a species of 
error into which transcribers are prone to 
fall” (p. 12). The exquisite ludicrousness 
of the solution, though it is not wanting in 
ingenuity, is only equalled by the further 
remark made in explanation. Naturally we 
skould have thought the editor would have 
explained his conjectural emendation as 
meaning that the Blessed Virgin neither 
could merit for him (the preacher) nor for 
us, but we are told that ‘“ Wishart certainly 
taught that the Virgin mother had no merit 
either for her divine Son or for any others ” 
(ibid.). It is a pity Dr. Rogers did not 
save himself from exposing his ignorance 
| on another point, which he might have done 
if he could have refrained from a hit at the 
Romish hierarchy. ‘‘ Had the preacher,’ he 
says, ‘‘affirmed as part of his creed that the 
Redeemer’s merit did not extend to himself 
personally, the Romish elergy would pro- 
bably have permitted this portion of his 
doctrine to pass uncondemned.”’ 

As regards the charge of acting in the 
priestly capacity, though not in priest’s 
orders, Buchanan is the authority for 
Wishart having, while a prisoner, conse- 
crated bread and wine and administered to 
those who were present. There was nothing 
at all remarkable in this. Other reformers 
of the time would have done the same,’as 
scarcely any of them believed in the sacred- 
ness of the priestly character. His bio- 
grapher, however, disbelieves and denies 
the fact, appavently. partly on the ground 
that Knox says nothing about it, and partly 
because the governor of the castle, he thinks, 
was not likely to have consented to any such 
proceeding. 

As we have said, the subject is so unim- 
portant that we forbear to enter into the 
other charges and their defence. And we 
conclude with thanking the editor for three 
original documents, which he has printed 
from the Cottonian MSS., relating to the 
first persecution of Wishart, and also, and 
still more, for his reproduction from the 
Miscellany of the Wodrow Society of George 
Wishart’s translation of the Helvetic Con- 
fession of 1536, taken from the exceedingly 
scarce black-letter tract, which was probably 
printed in London in 1548. We may observe 
that the printing of this tract in London in 
this particular year is an additional link in 
the tolerably complete chain of evidence that 
the English Reformation was conducted on 
the model of that of Switzerland. 

We fear we must leave it to any reader 
who may be interested in defending the cha- 
racter of Wishart to decide whether his mis- 
translation of the following article of the 
Helvetic confession is due to ignorance of 
Latin or to a desire to alter the Zwinglian 
doctrine of 1536, and to make it correspond 
better with the Calvinistic form prevailing in 
1548. The original is— 


“ Baptisma quidem, ex institutione Domini, la- 
vacrum regenerationis, quale Dominus electis suis 
visibili signo per Ecclesiae ministerium qualiter 
supra expositum est, exhibeat. Quo quidem sacro 
lavacro infantes nostros idcirco tingimus quoniam 
e nobis qui populus Don.ini sumus genitos populi 
Dei consortio rejicere nefas est tantum non divind 
voce hac designatos, praesertim cum de eorum elec- 





tione pre est praesumendum.” 


Wishart renders these last words as fol- 
lows :— 


“In the which holy laver we wash our infants, 
for this cause because it is wickedness to reject 
and cast out of the fellowship and company of the 
people of God them which are borne of us which 
are the people of God, except them that are ex- 
pressly commanded to be rejected by the voice of 
God ; and for this cause chiefly because we should 
not presume ungodly of their election.” 

Nicnotas Pocock. 








The Indian Alps, and how we Crossed them ; 
being a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence 
in the Kastern Himalaya, and Two Months’ 
Tour into the Interior. By a Lady Pioneer. 
Illustrated by herself. (London: Long- 
mans & Co., 1876.) 


Tuts is not by any means the record of ascien- 
tific journey, and makes no pretension to that 
character. Indeed, the only mention of any- 
thing savouring of “ Observations” in the 
whole volume is the “ aneroid-thermometer,”’ 
whatever that may be, which was left behind ; 
and even the map, when its guidance would 
have saved a risk of life in the Himalayan 
snows, had been banished to the bottom of 
some portmanteau; but it is a freshly and 
brightly written narrative of a residence 
amid and a journey through the yet almost 
unknown but grandest scenery of the world, 
by an English lady—an eager and enthusias- 
tic lover of nature in all its aspects, gifted 
with not a little power of conveying her 
impressions both by word-painting and with 
the pencil, and yet without one trace of 
blue-stockingness. Oar lady pioneer, whose 
husband, in Her Majesty’s service — the 
F. of the book, who smokes indefatig- 
ably through it, but does nothing else appa- 
rently of his own accord —has received orders 
for two years’ service at Darjeeling, and 
leads us thither up the sacred stream of the 
Ganges and across the hot dusty plains of 
Bengal, getting much fun out of the weari- 
some “government bullock train” and op- 
portunities for some of the most humorous 
of the sketches and tail-pieces which are pro- 
fusely scattered through the volume; then 
through the malarious “Terai” jungle-belt, 
the abode of tigers and all sorts of reptiles, 
to where, on the other side of it, we have 
the first glimpse of the lofty peaks of the 
snowy range peeping over the shoulders of 
the intervening mountains ; then ascending 
with a new flora at every stage, leaving the 
palms and the vegetation of the tropics 
beneath, through the tea-growing zone and 

up among the ferns into the noble forests 
and hills covered with scarlet and white 

rhododendrons; taking a peep backwards 
now and then, while enjoying the fresh 

breeze of the heights, at the arid plains 

basking below in the hot sunshine; nntil 

when she reaches at length the porch of the 

pretty mountain-dwelling at Darjeeling the 

whole wonderful, awful beauty of the snowy 

range reveals itself. 

Kighteen months are spent in this high- 
lying cantonment, during which we are 
introduced to the changing aspects of the 
grand mountains in all the round of the 
seasons, in calm and tempest, through veils 
of mist or with seas of billowy cumulus 





filling the valleys round the mighty peaks ; 
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and have come to know closely the native 
mountaineers, the Bhootias, the happy and 
simple Lepchas and Limboos in their own 
homes. Here, too, we are first interested in 
the madonna-like Bhootia maiden Latoo, 
whose story weaves itself through the narra- 
tive. 

Long gazing at the stupendous mountains 
has ripened a determination in the lady 
pioneer to have a nearer view of them, and 
the ‘“‘ startling proposition ”’ of a tour in the 
interior is at length broached to her sterner 
half. The objections raised, the hazards, 
dangers, warnings, are blown away with the 
puffs of smoke through which they are 
uttered, for the lady bas a will of her own, 
and soon not only F., but another gentleman, 
C., is roused into enthusiasm enough to 
follow the lead. So it comes about that a 
fortnight’s journey is first made down into 
the valley of the Teesta, and over its mar- 
vellous rattan bridge, and up into the high- 
lands of Bootan ; then, preparations having 
been in progress meanwhile, there is little 
delay on the return to Darjeeling before a 
start is made by the English trio, and a 
goodly train of native baggage coolies, 
Lepchas and Bhootias, away to the snows. 

It must be left to the reader of the book 
to follow the capitally told adventures of the 
march along the Singaleelah range up to 
the eternal snows at the base of Kinchin. 
junga, where the misleading and desertion 
of the guide sent by the treacherous Raja of 
Sikkim (Major Sherwill’s map being in the 
portmanteau aforesaid) all but led to the 
starvation and loss of the whole party. In 
this crisis of the story, when despair was 
settling down on the lost and _half-frozen, 
half-mutinous band of natives, the pluck 
and presence of mind of the lady pioneer 
show out in strong relief. The narrative 
abounds in the most graphic and picturesque 
descriptions of the wonderful scenery of 
these highest Alps, and the individualities of 
the different natives that are met with are 
most distinctly portrayed; whether it is 
the “delightful old Philistine” the Soubah 
or diplomatic agent of the Rajah of Sikkim, 
or the far-travelling and solitary merchant 
coming down from Thibet with his flock of 
shaggy goats, each laden with its saddle-bags 
of salt from the lakes, or the native gentle- 
man, the corpulent “‘Tendook,” or the Lepcha 
or Bhootia coolies of the party—we know 
them each and all thoroughly long before 
the end of the volume. 

In looking at the larger coloured plates of 
the book, the chromo-lithographs of some of 
the authoress’s sketches, we cannot wonder 
at her desire for a closer view of these grand 
mountains that she depicts so well. Here 
is the description of the first view of the 
highest mountain in the world, of which 
there is also a chromolithographed sketch :— 

“ As we ascend still higher and emerge from 
behind a jutting rock that ‘excluded it from our 
view, suddenly there is a loud and simultaneous 
exclamation of Deodunga! Deodunga! Gauri- 
sankar! from my attendants, all apostrophising it 
in their different dialects, as the magnificent 
spires of Mount Everest burst unexpectedly on 
the view. I had all along been almost 
dreading to see it. I feared, as some 
writer has expressed it, the extinction of another 
of those lights which shine along one’s pathway 
but go out like a snuff the moment one comes 








within reach of the fulfilment of one’s hopes. 
But here I am, after long and patient waiting— 
for it was the dream of my childhood to see this 
nearest point of earth to heaven—gazing at it 
with my bodily eyes, yet never having conceived 
anything so glorious, so vast, so God-like. . 
There is a purity not of earth in that solemn 
stately pile and a beauty indefinable.” 


In the return journey one of the most 
interesting chapters is that describing the 
Lamasery of Pemionchi, of which we have 
a most lively rendering, the Buddhist 
temple, the monks themselves, and their 
solemn service being brought before us most 
vividly. These lamas are old friends, how- 
ever, for Dr. Hooker gives a good deal of 
attention to Pemionchi in his journals. It 
might be said, indeed, that there is little, 
perhaps nothing, of solid fact or information 
in the volume before us that is not to be 
found in Dr. Hooker’s Himalayan journals 
of his travels in Sikkim and Nepaul during 
1849-1850, and on these the scientific en- 
quirer about Sikkim must still depend ; but 
this narrative brings us far closer to the 
“inner life” of the mountaineers of the 
Indian Alps and their wonderful home, and 
to a thousand details of character, of domestic 
habits and individualities. In reading it we 
can all but realise that vast barrier of the 
nations which rises between our Indian 
Empire and High Asia. K. JoHNsTON. 








Alfred in Athelney. An Historical Drama. 
By Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. (London : 
B. Quaritch, 1876.) 

Poetical Works of Laman Blanchard. With 
a Memoir by Blanchard Jerrold. (Lon- 
don: Chatto and Windus, 1876.) 


Macautay says of Warren Hastings, that 
“though not a poet in any high sense of the 
word, he wrote neat and polished lines with 
great facility, and was fond of exercising 
the talent.” Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
seems to possess the same kind of versatility. 
His drama of Alfred in Athelney cannot be 
said to be very fortunate in its theme, which 
is the reverse of dramatic. Itis true that 
the author has tried to get some of the 
interest of the development of heroic charac- 
ter, but, to do this, he has been obliged to 
adopt the less pleasant and less probable 
account of Alfred’s retreat to Athelney. 
The Chronicle says that, after the Danes 
“rode through the West Saxon’s land, and 
there sat down, Alfred with a little band 
hardly fared in the woods and on the 
moor fastnesses.”” But Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe prefers the account which Mr. Free- 
man thinks may possibly have been borrowed 
from some Life of S. Neot, the account 
which represents the young king as the 
victim of some fatal defect of willand power, 
such as might be the result of a witch’s 
spell. He makes Alfred conscious of this 
weakness, and, to shake it off, he retires to 
the Marsh of Athelney, to seek solitude and 
strength in the wilderness. So at least we 
understand Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and 
we presume that Wulfrida, the witch in the 
play, is the worker of the spell, which falls 
off from the mind and body of the king in 
Athelney. 

The worst of this treatment of the subject 
is that we can scarcely avoid sharing the 














popular contempt of Alfred when he slinks 
away leaving his people without a leader, 
and ignorant of the place of his retreat. 
The process of his mental recovery is not 
made out very clearly, and thus the central 
interest of the play is frittered away. Again, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe makes no sort 
of attempt to preserve the local colouring. 
He introduces Alfred’s “ valet”” where we 
expect at least a Gesith of the period. He 
has a patriotic Englishman called Cedric, 
who observes that ‘crowds oft engender 
incidents,’ which is true, as also that inci- 
dents oft engender crowds, but is not by any 
means a likely thing for Cedric to have said. 
Then Wulfrida, the Danish witch, is a good 
old creature at bottom, and is improbably 
nice and charitable to Hilda, the young lady 
of the piece. Hilda is betrothed to Cedric, 
and there is a quaint scene in which Guthrum, 
the Danish king, makes love to her. Hilda 
mentions that there isa prior attachment, 
and Guthrum answers in the spirit of King 
Valoroso when he said to Betsinda, ‘‘ Never 
mind the young men, my dear, but deign to 
look on a middle-aged despot, who has been 
thought not ill-looking in his day.’’ At last 
Guthrum gets impatient, and 
“ Bethink thee well, proud girl—I need not sue ; 
You're in my power—a word, and force might 
se1Ze 
What love and love’s blind fondness fail to 
win. 
— darest not, king, thou can’st not stoop so 
Ow, 
Thy nature, weak not bad, restrains thy will; 
But were it other, I have means wherewith 
To save my honour, though at cost of life. 
Stand off! I say, stand off! 
Guth. (apart.) I feel abashed,— 
Tis not the dagger, ’tis not love’s revenge ; 
Her maiden virtue masters my intent, 
And leaves me baffled, cowed but little cured.” 


Hilda. 


Alfred has the usual scenes, often represented 
by English art of our day with the burnt cake, 
“his oaten charge,” the old woman, and the 
Danes in camp. There is a battle in which 
Wulfrida kills an English traitor, the Peace 
of Wedmore is transacted in blameless blank 
verse, and the play ends with the wedding 
of Hilda and Cedric, and with the songs of a 
chorus of converted Danes. It will be seen 
that the interest of the play is not concen- 
trated, but then it is very varied. There is 
the revival of Alfred, the love affair of 
Hilda, the conversion of the Danes, and it 
would be hard to say which of these themes 
is made the most prominent. The scattered 
lyrics are fluent and spirited, and the blank 
verse runs trippingly enough. It is difficult 
to say what a modern historical drama ought 
to be, but surely it ought, in the first place, 
to be historical. Lord de Redcliffe’s witches, 
with their allusions to Eve, and to Freya, and 
his “young clerks in Alfred’s government 
office,” do not show much regard to histor- 
ical propriety. 

Mr. Laman Blanchard seems to have been 
an amiable journalist, and versifier, some of 
whose productions Mr. Blanchard Jerrold 
has thought it worth while to reprint. Mr. 
Blanchard was obviously a good deal under 
the influence of Shelley, as for instance 
the “ Spirit of Poesy.” 

‘Some are rocked and twined 
In the arms of the passionate wind ; 
And others wander from their kind, 
To listen to a sea-lute’s plaint, 
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Which tells of a star that had pined, 
For something that it could not find 
Save where a sun-taught hand would paint 
A shadow, tremulous and faint, 
On the bosom of a wave 
Where at last it gained a grave.” 
If Shelley had been in the way of writing 
nonsense, no doubt it would have been some- 
thing like this. The “some” referred to 
are “ forms of thin and pallid mist.” Here 
again, in an address to a captive lamb, 
there is a touch of Wordsworth’s moral 
earnestness. 
“Meek lamb! Thy moan within my soul 
A moral left behind ; 
For prayer and anthem o’er it stole 
More idly than the wind. 
I turned from saints, from praisings loud, 
‘To muse on martyrdoms less proud : 
And often strays my mind 
Frem all I sought, from all I am, 
To think upon that prisoned lamb.” 
Mr. Blanchard sometimes wrote epigrams. 
Acute Depuction. 
“ He takes his hat, and why I would be knowing. 

‘ Learn,’ cries that subtle devil, Paul, ‘ he’s going.’” 
Very likely there is some point in this, 
but, like the sense of the poem about the 
“forms of thin and pallid mist,” it has 
escaped us. 

Lord Lytton’s letters to Blanchard, printed 
in the memoir prefixed to the verses, show 
him as kindly and helpful. On the whole? 
Blanchard might have been left to repose 
with the memories- of L. E. L. and Mrs. 
Hofland, Cornelius Webbe, and other cele- 
brities of that rank. His verses, at their 
best, are third-rate, and the curious, we 
believe, may find them, or some of them, in 
a memoir published by his friend the late 
Lord Lytton. A. Lana. 








Tales. of Australian Life. 
Swan. (London: 
1876.) 

Turse “ Tales” are written with a great deal 

of power, and deserve the attention due to a 

genuine literary production of the country. 

The coulew locale is vivid and real, and the 

author’s style and manner are as distinctly 

the product of a new order of things as are 
the characters and scenes which he describes. 

But if he is-inspired by a patriotic wish to 

throw a halo of romance over the wilder 

days of Australian life, in short to do for his 
country what the author of Waverley did for 
the Scottish borders, we venture to think he 
is making a mistake. The harrying and 
plundering of those days were incidents 
natural to a certain state of society, and 

excited no deep moral reprobation. But “a 

good many things have happened since then.”’ 

The actors in the dark scenes of Australian 

life are our own contemporaries, offending the 

enlightened moral sense of their day, which 
disowns them with disgust. 

We are much mistaken if the better class 
of Australians will not feel this even more 
Strongly than we do. Many of them have 
passed through the scenes described, and 
whether scathed or unscathed by the pro- 
cess are only too desirous to forget them, 
and would repudiate as an absurdity the 
notion of any sentiment attaching thereto ; 
of such scenes, those who are proudest of 
their adopted country would say emphati- 
cally, “TIllacrymabiles urgentor ignotique 


By N. Walter 
Chapman & Hall, 





longi nocte,” and we respect a sensitive- 
ness which denotes aspiration towards a high 
standard of national honour. | 

From the almost exclusive prominence 
given in these stories to deeds of crime and 
violence, the reader might naturally infer 
that such are still the chief ingredient of 
Australian life. We had imagined that such 
scenes, however common formerly, were now 
confined mainly to certain districts, and that 
in many parts of Australia they would be 
almost as improbable as in an English 
county; but the author gives us no hint to 
this effect, while that the stories are not to be 
referred to bygone days is clear from the 
allusions to gold-digging and other circum- 
stances. The typical Australian is repre- 
sented as eminently a hard man, versatile, 
and enduring; not incapable of sentiment, 
but sweeping it aside where it clashes with 
his interest; believing chiefly in success ; 
believing also in God after a fashion, though 
without much reverence, except perhaps for 
His strength. The weak go to the wall 
unpitied, the “ fittest,’ no doubt, “ survive.” 
The bad are numerous, and very bad; the 
good are few, and rather insipid, existing, it 
would seem, only by the unexplained for- 
bearance of the majority. The author’s style 
is marked by a mannerism and a straining 
after effect which sometimes rather obscure 
his meaning. And at least one passage, 
where a “ lifer” discusses a projected villany 
with the flickering embers of his fire, reads 
like an imitation of Dickens’ most faulty 
manner. In point of writing, the shorter 
tales are the best. The style is more natural, 
and the situation and characters are drawn 
with a few masterly touches. One, signifi- 
cantly headed “ D. T.,” describes the arrival 
at the diggings of a helpless, refined-looking 
couple, with a tent anda piano. The man, 
already a victim to drink and trying to avoid 
it, asks at the store for a glass of water. He 
is given a “hocussed”’ drink and succumbs, 
and while the wife wanders in search of him 
the tent is plundered. At last he returns, 
goes raving mad, and nearly beats her to 
death. 

The following simile is at least character- 
istic of the prevailing vice. Describing a log 
hut, the speaker says the walls 


“appeared to gather a stimulant from the sun, 
and to gather courage with the warmth. At noon 
the house was red and confident ; towards evening 
it glowered furiously from under the leaves of 
the bunya-bunya like a bloodshot eye. When I 
first saw it from Guineago Creek it reminded me 
of some one who had drunk overmuch and longed 
for a quarrel,” &c. 


In another tale a new comer is sent up to 
a hut where the blacks are “‘ giving trouble.” 
He is quietly told, in answer to a remon- 
strance, “ The squatters of the district kill 
them ; it’s a rule of the place.’ The rest 
may be imagined. These horrors are power- 
fully told, but there is no redeeming ray of 
heroism or beauty to relieve the shadows of 
the picture. It is horrible, but it is not art. 
“Tkedell Gold” is merely a longer record 
of lawless and brutal violence, represented 
as pervading the community. 

And yet many a “tale of Australian life,” 
at least as characteristic and real as these, 
might well be written, recording feats of 
daring adventure, of gallant heroism, and 





of equally gallant endurance ; but these are 
not of this kind. In “ Marie Denton,” the 
longest story in the book, the characters are 
somewhat more varied, but even here the 
father of the heroine turns out to be a con- 
vict, while her lover, though refusing to 
abandon her on that account, is alienated by 
a letter professing to come from her, but 
forged by a lady rival. It seems strange 
that a banker, even an honest one, should 
be deceived by so clumsy a device. Very 
few of the other characters in the story 
would have been so easily taken in; but 
virtue here is more slenderly endowed than 
vice, and her votaries are sketched with a 
less firm and vigorous hand than are the 
villains of these Tales. And this is the 
greatest defect of the book. The villains 
are the real heroes (happily there is only 
one such heroine), and yet the various crimes 
they commit are all of the most sordid, re- 
pulsive kind; there is not a generous im- 
pulse—no mercy given or expected. Their 
acts are described vividly, but simply, as if 
such were the ordinary incidents of daily 
life. That we are intended to think so is, 
as we have shown, a fair inference to be 
drawn from the book. We do not draw it, 
but an Australian ought certainly to know 
best. Courts Tro1rer. 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Revue de Droit International et de Législation 
Comparée. Organe de U Institut de Droit Interna- 
tional. (Williams and Norgate.) We have de- 
ferred our notice of this work until the appearance 
of the fourth and concluding number of the 
series for 1875, which completes the Report of the 
Proceedings of the Institute of International Law 
at its last session at the Hague. The work con- 
tinues to maintain its high character under the 
able editorship of M. G. Rolin-Jacquemyns of 
Gand, assisted by Prof. Asser of Amsterdam and 
Mr. John Westlake, Q.C., of London. Among 
the more important papers is an account in the 
first number of the questions which were at issue 
between the United States of America and the 
United States of Mexico as to the proper effect to 
be given to the Treaties of Guadaloupe-Hidalgo 
(1848) and of Gadsden (1855). These questions, 
after a protracted and intricate negotiation of 
many years, were at last referred to arbitration in , 
1871, and ultimately settled by the decision of 
Sir Edward Thornton, the British Minister at 
Washington, as umpire, in 1874, in favour of the 
United States of America. This case supplies an 
additional page to the list of une inter- 
national arbitrations, of which an account is 
given by M. W. Beach Laurence in “ La Revue” 
for 1874. The second number contains an im- 
portant article by Dr. Louis Gessner of Berlin, on 
the “ Rights of War on the Iligh Seas,” and is 
more particularly directed to the examination of 
the capture of the Springbok in 1862, and the 
sentence of condemnation passed on that vessel in 
the District Admiralty Court of New York. In 
the case of this vessel the doctrine of “ continuous 
voyages” as regards goods contraband of war 
was pressed to an extent which has been much 
questioned by jurists, and which was hitherto 
without precedent in European Prize Courts. The 
third and fourth numbers are mainly given up 
to important questions, which were discussed at 
the recent sittings of the Institute at the Hague, 
among which the rules of warfare, as submitted 
to the conference of Brussels, occupy a chief 
place. M. Rolin-Jacquemyns has drawn up a 
very full and able report of the conclusions of the 
Institute on this subject, and of the objections 
raised to them, chieily by Mr. Mountague Bernard 
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and Sir Travers Twiss. The text of the amended 
rules has been judiciously appended to this report. 
The opinion of the majority of the Institute 
appears to have been strongly in favour of the 
amended rules, subject, however, to certain further 
amendments of them. The fourth number is 
chiefly concerned with the discussions of the pro- 
pos! to exempt private property at sea,which is not 
contraband of war, from the belligerent right of 
capture. M. Emile de Laveleye of Liége is the 
reporter on this subject, and there is no doubt that 
the proposal has received very strong support 
among continental jurists, who consider it to be 
a logical consequence of private property on land 
being exempted from belligerent seizure and con- 
fiscation. M.de Laveleye’s paper is a very able 
statement of the arguments in favour of the pro- 
osal, and the majority of the Institute adopted 
his conclusions, to which, however, strong prac- 
tical objections were raised by Professor Lorimer, 
Mr. Mountague Bernard, Sir Travers Twiss, and 
Mr. Westlake, who dissented from them. An 
article on the neutralisation of the Suez Canal, 
from the pen of Sir Travers Twiss, concludes this 
number, to which is appended a bibliographical 
notice by M. Rolin-Jacquemyns of recent pub- 
lications on international law, one of the most 
interesting of which is a MS. work of Hugo 
Grotius, hitherto unpublished, entitled “ De Jure 
Praedae Commentarius,” which has recently 
been acquired for the University of Leyden. It 
appears that the well-known treatise ‘“ Mare 
Liberum,” supposed to have been written by 
Grotius expressly as an answer to Selden’s “ Mare 
Clausum,” is only a chapter of this work. It is 
published by Nijhoff at the Hague. 


The Elements of Banking. By Henry Dunning 
Macleod. (Longmans.) This volume collects 
Mr. Macleod’s chief doctrines on banking in a 
manual of very convenient size and form. The 
contents will not be new to readers acquainted 
with the author’s previous works, but there must 
be many persons interested in the questions he 
discusses who are not so. Mr. Macleod’s order of 
mind adapts him much better for the diligent 
investigation of special subjects than for construct- 
ing comprehensive theories; and this manual 
contains a good deal of instructive matter, though 
mixed with doctrines rejected by the best econo- 
mists both on the Continent and in England. The 
second volume of Dr. Cail Knies’s Geld und 
Credit, just published, contains an elaborate criti- 
cism of Mr. Macleod’s theory of credit, which both 
Mr. Macleod himself and his readers will do well 
to study. But students of economics who are 
sufficiently on their guard against the ingenious 
sophistry with which he sometimes misleads 
himself, may safely be recommended to provide 
themselves with this edition of his Elements of 
Banking. 


The Rationale of Market Fluctuations. By a 
City Editor. (Hfingham Wilson.) This little 
book is full of valuable information bearing on 
almost every branch of the theory of trade. Mr. 
Macleod may learn from it that he rides his 
“grand principle,” that the Bank of England 
should regulate the rate of interest as he pre- 
scribes, a little too hard, since “the Bank rate no 
longer gauges the value of money with precision, 
and the Bank itself is a minority, no doubt a very 
respectable one, but only a part of the forces 
determining the value of money.” And _ those 
economists who cling to the book-theory that 
profits are equalised by the operations of bankers 
and bill-brokers withdrawing capital from the 
less thriving and diffusing it over the most profit- 
able businesses, may, like bankers and bill-brokers 
themselves, learn a lesson from the City Editor's 
observations on the case of Collie and Co., 
pp. 53-59, The book is replete with wholesome 
corrections of abstract theory as well as of igno- 
rant practice, but it is a little deficient in clearness 
of arrangement. 


Labour and Capital in England. 


By C. 8. 














Devas. (Burns and Oates.) This learned and 
thoughtful essay, or series of essays, well deserves 
attention for the extensive knowledge of economic 
literature, German and French, as well. as English, 
of which it gives proof. But the author does not 
appear to us more successful with respect to the 
practical solution of the labour and land questions 
than the economists whom he criticises. After 
describing the arrangement by which representa- 
tives of both masters and workmen fix the rate 
of wages in the Nottingham hosiery trade, he 
suggests that this rate may serve as “a test of 
the fairness” of wages in other trades. But 
every trade has its own conditions and its own 


fluctuations, and the rate which may be a fair one - 


in the Nottingham hosiery trade may be much 
above or below what employers in other trades 
can afford to give. Suppose there is an immense 
demand for the labour of the navvy for the con- 
struction of railways and other works, is he not 
to get the high wages which employers are 
ready to give because the Nottingham hosiery 
rate is much lower? On the other hand, when 
the railways, &c., are finished, how-can contrac- 
tors, engineers, or companies bind themselves to 
pay a particular rate of wages when the work is 
unprofitable to them? And if the rate is to be 
the same all round, how are workmen to be 
induced to enter the more laborious, difficult, or 
unpleasant trades? As regards the land question, 
the historical and critical part of Mr. Devas’ 
essay is instructive and interesting, but we can 
kardly-think that the suggestion for the restoration 
of “our yeomanry ” by the aid of the Church and 
the repeal of the laws of mortmain is seriously 
made. Mr. Devas is lecturer on political economy 
at the Catholic University College, Kensington, 
and avowedly treats the subjects of his pamphlet 
“from the Catholic point of view.” 

Bi-metallic Money. By Henri Cernuschi. 
Translated from the French. (Sampson Low 
and Co.) This essay well deserves attention, 
though it had better be read in the French, for 
we cannot commend the translation. England 
is more deeply concerned in the proposed expulsion 
of silver from the currencies of the Continent than 
most English economists seem to be aware. It is 
not easy to answer M. Cernusehi’s enqviry how 
payments between Europe and Asia, especially 


those of England, could be made, were all the 


currencies of Europe to become monometallic ; or, 
if the currencies of Asia are also to become mono- 
metallic, where the gold to supply coinage for the 
whole world is to come from. The holders of 
fixed incomes indeed would have reason to rejoice 
at the consequent fall in prices, but the commercial 
world, debtors of all classes, and the mortgaged 
peasant proprietary of the Continent in particular, 
would rebel. The question has sides of which the 
writers of chapters in our economic text books on 
a double standard evidently did not dream. 


History of India; from the Earliest Period to 
the Close of the East India Company's Government. 
Abridged from the Author’s larger work. By 
John Clark Marshman, ©.S.I. (Blackwood.) It 
affords us great pieasure to recommend this 
abridged history. So much varied information in 
so small a compass has rarely, perhaps, been suc- 
cessfully put together ; and, considering the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, we congratulate Mr. Marsh- 
man on the result of his new labours. It is not so 
easy or so agreeable as may be supposed for a 
writer to compress and impair his own handiwork ; 
even when, as in the present case, he has licence 
to make amends by occasional amplification. The 
book is now essentially one for the student of 
British India, the native history having become 
subordinate to that of the more recent empire. 
At the same time there is sufficient left of ancient 
Hinduism and middle-age Muhammadanism to 
form a comprehensible and satisfactory whole; 
and the first quarter of the volume—treating of 
Brahman, Buddhist, and Muslim, and of invasions 
or settlements of French, Portuguese, Mahrattas, 
and Afghans—is rendered fairly indispensable to 








the lengthier sequel apportioned to the record of 
Anglo-Saxon conquest and power. 

It may seem exiyeant, especially after what has 
been just said, to regret that a more particular 
revision was not exercised in reconstructing the 
history for educational purposes. But here and 
there we think that a little less vagueness of ex- 
pression might have conveyed a truer and a clearer 
meaning of the text. Let us take two specimens 
close together for illustration. In page 459 we 
are told as follows :— 

“Ten days after, Lieutenant Edwardes, who had 
received a reinforcement of 4,000 men under Imam- 
ood-deen, whose fidelity however was doubtful, again 
attacked Moohaj at Suddoosain ; but although his army 
now consisted of 11,000 Sikh soldiers, supported by 
eleven guns, he (?) was completely defeated, and 
sought shelter with his fugitive troops within the 
walls of the capital.” 

In the preceding page we learn that a certain 

officer was 
“unhappily placed in circumstances which required 
the experience and the authoritative counsels of a 
military man,. . . the absence of which culminated in 
a general war.” 
The note of interrogation and italics express the, 
to us, doubtfully correct passages. And with 
every respect for the author, we cannot agree with 
him on the propriety of adhering to obsolete modes 
of spelling; nor do we subscribe to the method of 
transliteration he has illustrated in his table of 
orthography for words such as (among others) 
Asirgahr, Biliich, Hahmid, Kharim, and Mughul, 
which we prefer writing Asirgarh, Balich, Himid, 
Karim, and Mughal. 


Queen Mary. Two, old plays. (Pickering.) 
Mr. Pickering has taken the opportunity of the 
interest now shown in the character of Queen 
Mary to reprint The Famous History of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, by Dekker and Webster, and the 
If you Know not Me you Know Nobody, of Hey- 
wood, in order to give students the occasion of com- 
paring the conceptions of these early poets with 
those of the Laureate and Sir Aubrey de Vere. 


‘This pretty and opportune little volume, which 


we warmly recommend to our readers, is edited 
by Mr. W. J. Blew, who contributes a prefatory 
essay ‘on the relation of the old and modern 
dramas in this chapter of history.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tae Master of Balliol furnishes an introduction 
to a volume containing a collection of essays and 
reviews by the late H. H. Lancaster, which will 
be published by an Edinburgh firm shortly after 
Faster. 

Tue Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol will con- 
tribute a paper to the April number of The 
Quiver on the question of Intercommunion be- 
tween the Church of England and the Greek 
Church, 


WE understand that Messrs. Smith, Elder, and 
Co. have in preparation a work by Dr. A. B. R. 
Myers describing a very interesting expedition of 
some guardsmen among the Hamran Arabs. The 
narrative very graphically describes the country 
and its inhabitants, as well as an almost unpre- 
cedented sporting success among lions, elephants, 
and other large game. It will be illustrated by 
photographs. 


Mr. Bernarp QuaritcH will issue shortly a 
reprint of the late John Mitchell Kemble’s work 
on The Saxvons in England, which was originally 
published in 1849, and is now very scarce. 


Dr. Franz Hiirrer will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of the New Quarterly a paper 
on the Troubadours. We believe that Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd, H.M. consul at Oporto, is the author 
of aa article in the same number, entitled “ Ancient 
and Mediaeval Music.” 


Mr. AntHony Trotitore will commence & 
serial story in the May number of Temple Bar, to 
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be entitled “‘The American Senator.” The scene 
of the story is laid in England. The same maga- 
zine will shortly produce a new story by Mrs. 
Annie Edwardes, the authoress of Ought we to 
Visit her ? 


Tue advantages to continental industry of the 
many technical periodicals are attracting both 
attention and imitation at home. Mr. C. O'Neill, 
F.0.S., has commenced The Textile Colowrist, 
which devotes itself to the instruction of those 
interested in “bleaching, printing, dyeing, and 
finishing textile fabrics, and the manufacture and 
application of colouring matters.” The jeurnal is 
likely to be a useful one. Each number contains 





as a supplement a portion of Mr. O’Neill’s work | 


on the practice and principles of calico-printing. 


AMoNn6 manuscripts of biographical or historical 
interest lately added to the collections in the 
British Museum we notice: The Diary of Ensign 
W. Cramond, serving in the Low Countries and 


| eularly MM. Villemain and Cousin. 


Ireland, 1638; Accounts of Subsistence Money | 


for the Army in Ireland, 1689-1691 ; List of Pay- 
ments of Military Officers, &c., in Ireland, 1715; 
Reminiscences of Captain Manby, autograph ; 


Letters and Papers of Robert Bloomfield, the | 
poet; Memoirs of Sir John Berkeley, seventeenth 


century ; Journals and Log Books of Captain J. 
Johnson, 1814-1828, with sketches, &c. Of 
a different nature are:—A Description of the 
Musical Birds of England, drawn up by J. 
Hamersley early in last century ; “ The Rosary of 
Philosophers,® an alchemical work compiled from 
various authors, with miniatures, dated Liibeck, 
1588; “ Johannis Nyderi Preceptorium Legis,” 
A.D. 1462; Hours of the Virgin Mary, &c., in 
Dutch, fifteenth century; Statutes of the Com- 
monalties of Furstenau and Ortenstein, in the 
Grisons, 1702,a German MS. About fifty folio 
volumes of Sketches of Buildings and Monuments, 
Copies of Inscriptions and Paintings in Egypt, by 
F. Arundale, J. Burton, J. Bonomi, and others 
have also been purchased. 


In a note in our last number at page 239, col. a, 
on Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Muhammad and Mu- 
hammadanism, Messrs. Henry 8S. King and Co. 
were by inadvertence mentioned as the publishers. 
The book is published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. Also at page 242, col. c, line 20, for 
“Yenissei, Ostiak,” read “ Yenissei-Ostiak.” 


Tue new Part of the Yorkshire Archaeological and 
Topographical Journal contains an essay by Mr. 
G. T. Clark on the “ Defences of York,” in which 
the historical associations of this most interesting 
of old cities are fully and pleasantly discussed. 
Among other articles showing much careful re- 
search may be named one by the Rev. D. H. 
Haigh on the “ Yorkshire Mints under the Danish 
Kings,” and some biographical notes on the “ York- 
shire Tenants named in Domesday Book,” by Mr. 
Alfred S. Ellis. 


WE are informed that an Association, called 
“The Queen’s University Graduates Association 
in London,” has recently been formed under the 


residency of Mr. W. MacCormac, of Harley | 


treet, which has for its objects the promotion of 
social intercourse and intimacy among the gradu- 
ates of the Queen’s University in Ireland residing 
in or near London, and the maintenance and ex- 
tension of the interests of the University. 


Mr. Harrison AINSWorRTH is writing a new 
novel for Bow Bells. It will be illustrated by Mr. 
Frederick Gilbert, and will be published with the 
April magazines. 


Messrs. ALLEN AND Co. are about to publish a 
new literal translation of the Anwari Sohaili, 
from the Persian text, by Mr. A. N. Wollaston, 
of the India Office. This book is intended to be 


for the use of students ; and the ability and assi- 
duity of the translator may be accepted as a 
guarantee of its value to those who seek acquaint- 
ance with a language and literature of excep- 
Honally high estimation in the East. 











M. Grorers Prrror has been elected to the 
newly created Chair of Archaeology at the Sor- 
bonne; and M. Germain, Dean of the Faculty of 
Literature at Montpellier, and author of several 
learned works on the Commune of Montpellier 
and its trade, has been elected a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. 


Mopmeg. Louise Coter died on the 9th inst., at 
the age of sixty-eight. She enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation some twenty or thirty years ago 
as a writer, but still more as the friend of a great 
number of literary men. Naturally enthusiastic 
and impassioned, an agreeable novelist, a facile 
poet, it is yet not to her novels or to her verses 
that she owes her reputation, but to the follies 
into which she drew several grave persons, parti- 
The latter, 
not content with having induced the French 
Academy to crown her, had an edition of the 
“Works of Mdme. Colet” printed at the Jm- 
primerte Royale, in defiance of its rules and regu- 
lations. Her poems, Fleurs du Midi, are forgotten. 
Her tales, Les dernters Marquis, Les dernters 
Abbés, Histoire dun Soldat, like her volumes of 
travels, find no readers. The only book of hers 
which is really known is Lut, which owed its 
success to its scandalous character. In it Mdme. 
Colet told the whole story of her life, under the 
transparent veil of a romance in which only the 
names were altered, but in which all the portraits 
were very true to life. 


An American paper, the St. Louis Republican, 
gives some graphic details, probably not other 
than authentic in the main, regarding the Notting- 
hamshire squire, John Musters, who married 
Mary Chaworth, the heroine of Byron’s early love- 
dream. The following is a condensation of the 
article :-— 

“One of the best-known citizens of St. Louis 
happens to be a native of Nottingham, where he 
resided until the age of twenty-four, and from this 
source we derive the few, but amply sufficient, facts 
concerning Mr. Musters. His acquaintance with Mr, 
Musters commenced when that gentleman was perhaps 
fifty-tive years old. Even at this rather advanced 
period he was a magnificent specimen of physical 
manhood. Tall, elegantly formed, graceful in every 
movement, with strength almost Herculean, and ‘a 
tongue that could charm the birds out of the trees,’ 
Jack Musters was known the country round as 
the best rider, the best jumper, the best dancer, and 
the best. pugilist the Nottingham region could pro- 
-duce. But in ‘the manly ari of self-defence’ he once 
met more than his match. There was a certain ‘ boss’ 
chimney-sweep in Nottingham who prided himself 
upon his fistie skill and determined to try conclusions 
with his aristocratic rival in that line of business. 
To bring about the contest he desired, he deliberately 
went out to Annesley Hall and sat down to fish in the 
private fish pond in the park, a little distance from 
and in full view of the mansion. The proprietor, 
happening to look out of the window, saw the sooty 
angler dropping his line in forbidden waters, and 
without hesitation took a horsewhip and proceeded to 
interview the interloper. Mr. Sweep was evidently 
ready to receive company, for at the first cut of the 


lash he hit out from the shoulder and sent his antag- | 


onist ‘to grass’ very handsomely. 
laid aside the whip, threw off his coat, told Sweep to 
do likewise, and the battle lasted two hours. The 
chimney professor was victorious, but the badly-mauled 
Jack bore his defeat nobly, shook hands with the victor, 
took him into the house, gave him a glass of wine, 
and told him he had a pre-emption right to fish in that 
fish pond as long as he lived. Our Nottingham re- 
porter visited Annesley often, and on one ecccasion 
was admitted into Mr. Muster’s bedroom, The dress- 
ing-room was fairly loaded with the paraphernalia of 
the toilet-—pomade, oil, rouge, powder, &e. But the 
most singular feature of the apartment was what 
might be termed the fortifications. The windows 
were protected by huge iron gratings, and the doors 
had more locks than an ordinary prison cell. It was 
a regular citadel, in fact, from which the occupant 
could not be dislodged without a siege. Why should 
John Musters go into this dungeon to sleep? Who 
and what was he afraid of? These questions can be 
answered briefly and satisfactorily. The husband of 


Musters arose, | 





} 


Mary Chaworth was a notorious rowé, and had given 
half the husbands and fathers in the vicinity ample 
reason to hate him with a deadly hatred. He had 
horsewhipped his own wife,” &c. 


Tue MS. Department of the British Museum 
has lately purchased two letters written by 
Shelley in 1812, shortly after his return from 
Dublin and temporary settlement in Wales. They 
are addressed to Mr. Hitchener, the father of the 
lady who figures, in Mr. Hogg’s semi-grotesque 
Life of Shelley, under the name ef ‘ The Brown 
Demon.” Those who are familiar with the details 
of the poet’s career (especially as recorded by Mr. 
Hoge, Mr. MacCarthy, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti) 
will remember that Shelley, at this early period 
of his life, twenty years of age, was possessed with 
an extravagant and almost ludicrously admiring 


| regard for Miss Hitchener, a middle-aged school- 





mistress at Hurstpierpoint, and daughter of an 
innkeeper; and that he wished her to live “for 
ever” with himself, his wife Harriet, and his 
sister-in-law. The letters now obtained by the 
Museum were written for the purpose of urging 
this plea with the lady's rather obtuse father, 
who “ didn’t exactly see it,” and of lecturing him 
for his reluctance. These (we blush for our 
National Museum.’s sake to say it) are the first 
and only letters of Shelley acquired by the MS. 
Department: there is, however, one other letter 
inserted in a volume belonging to the Printed- 
book Branch. The decidedly poor (though we 
have no doubt genuine) sonnet on the Nile by 
Shelley, published in the St. James's Magazine for 
the current month, possesses an element of interest 
which the editor of that serial does not seem to 
have noticed. This must undoubtedly be the 
‘sonnet which, according to a well-known tradi- 
tion, Shelley wrote in 1817 in competition with 
Keats and Leigh Hunt—all three poets taking 
“the Nile” as their theme; and it should be 
acknowledged that not only Keats but Hunt also 
distanced the author of Alastor by several lengths. 
Hitherto, no sonnet on the Nile of Shelley's 
composition being known, the competitive sonnet 
was supposed to be the grand Ozymandias— 
Egyptian, though not Nilotic, in subject-matter. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

» In these days of International Congresses, it is 
strange that no attempt should have been made to 
convene a Congress of Librarians. Very great im- 
provements have of late years been made in the 
arrangement and management of public and private 
libraries. In some the machinery for placing and 
shifting books, in others the binding, in others again 
the classifying and cataloguing of books have been 
brought to great perfection; but though there aro 
journals in which these improvements, and what may 
in some cases be added, these new discoveries, are 
discussed, there has seldom been, what is so useful, 
an exchange of ideas by word of mouth between thoso 
who know the real difficulties that have to be met, 
and the success that has attended recent experiments. 
Let me mention one point only. 

“When I was a librarian myself, I always won- 
dered at the extraordinary waste of power in cata- 
loguing new books. While I was writing my slip, 
according to the rules followed in most English 
libraries, I felt that there were probably a hundred 
people doing exactly the same work which I was 
doing, not only in England, but in every civilised 
country of the world. Yet what would be easier than 
to have my slip printed, and any number of copies 
sent round by book-post to every library in Europe ? 
With a little arrangement, every English book might 
be catalogued at the British Museum, every French 
book at the Bibliothéque Nationale, every German 
book at the Royal Library at Berlin, every Russian 
book at St. Petersburg, &e. At a trifling expense 
these printed slips might be sent to every small or 
large library, and each of them might have three or 
four kinds of catalozgues—an alphabetical catalogue of 
the authors, a chronological catalogue, a local cata- 
logue, a catalogue classified according to subjects, &e. 
Even when a library is too poor to buy a book, the slip 
might be useful in its catalogue. The saving that 
might thus be effected would be very considerable. 
The staff of librarians might be greatly reduced, and 
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the enormous expense now incurred for catalogues, 
and mostly imperfect catalogues, would dwindle down 
to a mere nothing. 

“There are, of course, other ways in which the 
same object might be obtained, if only the principal 
libraries would agree on a common line of action. 
Each author might be requested to write a proper 
slip of his own book, and the publisher might for- 
ward copies of these slips with the book itself. 

“All this and much more could be done, if a 
general understanding was once arrived at between 
the librarians of the principal libraries of Europe. If 
we look at the balance-sheets of these libraries, the 
differences are very great. The expenses are, of 
course, much greater where books are lent out, than 
where they are nct. But even where the expenses 
are lowest, the chief item of expenditure is always the 
catalogue. A few resolutions, carried at an Interna- 
tional Congress of Librarians, might cause a saving of 
many thousands of pounds annually, and would cer- 
tainly give us better catalogues than we find at present 
even in best administered libraries.” 


THe annual meeting of the Woolhope Field 
Club was held at Hereford on Thursday, the 9th 
inst., when Dr. 'T, Chapman was elected President 
for the year, and the following field meetings were 
fixed, viz. :—May 23, Weolhope; June 27, Llan- 
thony Abbey; July 25, Old Radnor and Stannar 
Rocks; August 18, Brown Clee Hill. Mr. T. 
Blashill, F.R.A.S., exhibited some Roman tiles, 
bricks, and earthenware, recently found beneath 
the walls of Putley Church, Herefordshire. In the 
evening, the President (the Rev. C. J. Robinson) 
delivered his retiring address, in which the 
transactions of the Olub and the general pro- 
gress of science during the year were reviewed. 
A paper on the Radiometer was then read by the 
Rey. H. Cooper Key, and illustrated with some 
very interesting experiments, demonstrating the 
effects of heat and light upon the instrument in 
vacuo. 

A NEw literary journal has appeared this month 
in Florence, called the Rivista Internazionale. Its 
object is to bring the Italians into closer contact 
with the literature of the northern peoples, es- 
pecially of Germany, where so much has been 
done lately towards illustrating the history and 
literature of Italy. Its contents will consist of 
articles by foreign writers on subjects connected 
with Italy ; of translations of classical poems or 
stories from the northern literature ; of reviews of 
foreign books concerned with Italy, or of Italian 
books concerned with foreign literature; and of 
letters from London, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and 
other cities. The first number contains an article 
by Karl Bartsch on the Origin of the Nibelung 
Legend, and another by Herr Witte on the 
probable character of Gemma Donati, Dante’s 
wife. There is also a slight sketch of the position 
of science in Germany by Herr Scartazzini, en- 
titled “ Darwinism in Germany.” Besides there 
are Italian translations of a novelle of Paul Heyse, 
and two ballads of Biirger. The journal is of a 
popular sort, and will be more interesting in Italy 
than elsewhere. 


Tue Rivista Europea for March publishes some 
interesting letters of Gino Capponi, C. Canta, 
G. Vieusseux, and F. Pollidore about the founda- 
tion of the Archivio Storico Italiano. They are 
written with the familiarity of very intimate 
friends, and those of Gino Capponi especially are 
full of charm and gaiety. Signor A. de Guber- 
natis gives us some notes of a conversation which 
he had with Gino Capponi in February, 1875. 
These are interesting from the judgments they 
contain of various modern Italians, such as Nic- 
colini, Foscolo, and Mazzini. In the same 
magazine Dott. Ferraro Giuseppe edits an 
amusing little work by Sante Lancerio, the 
butler of Pope Paul III. (Farnese) on the 
Wines of Italy. Pope Paul III. seems to have 
known how to appreciate good wines, and 
his worthy butler kept a careful diary of his 
various journeys, or rather of the various wines 
he had to drink, for nothing else seems to him 
to deserve notice. He also wrote a little treatise 





on the different kinds of wine. He does not sa 
much about foreign wines, but speaks of them ail 
as bad. His judgments on Italian wines seem to 
be correct, though, as is natural, he is unjustly 
partial to the Farnese wines, as being those of his 
patron. 


TuE following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published :—Papers relating to H.M. Colo- 
nial Possessions, Part II., 1875 (price 8}d.); 
Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of Super- 
vision for the Relief of the Poor and of Public 
Health in Scotland, 1874-75 (price 3s.); Suez 
Canal Shares: Memoranda by Lord Tenterden 
and Mr. F. S. Reilly (price 63d.); Statistical 
Abstract for the Principal Foreign Countries, in 
each year from 1860-73 (price 6}d.); Seven- 
teenth Report of the Board of Superintendence 
of Dublin Hospitals (price 2d.); Census of Ire- 
land, 1871, Part III., General Report, Summary, 
Tables, and Appendix (price 8s. 6d.) ; Report by 
H.M. Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on 
Manufactures, Commerce, &c. (price 84d.); Re- 
ports of the Medical Officers of the Privy Council 
and Local Government Board on Scientific In- 
vestigations in aid of Pathology and Medicine, 
New Series, No. V. (price 3s, 3d.), and No. VI. 
—~ 6s.) ; Copy of Correspondence relating to 
the Indian Tariff Act of 1875 (price 9d.) ; Ab- 
stract of Annual Returns of Volunteer Corps 
(price 5d.); Report of Inspector-General of Re- 
cruiting for 1875 (price 1d.) ; Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Practice of subjecting Live 
Animals to Experiments for Scientific Purposes, 
with Minutes of Evidence and Appendix (price 
4s. 4d.) ; Correspondence relating to the Colonies 
and States of South Africa, Part I., Cape of 
Good Hope and Griqua-Land West (price 3s. 11d.); 
Part II., Natal (price 2s. 14d.) ; Returns relating 
to Customs Establishments, Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies, Annuities, Public Elementary 
Day Schools, &c., &c. 








OBITUARY. 
CoLeT, Mdme. Louise Révoil, at Paris, aged sixty-eight. [Author 
of Lui, L’ Italie des Italiens, &c.] 
GUIGNIAUT, Joseph Daniel, March 12, aged eighty-two. 
Homes, Alfred, at Paris, March 4, aged thirty-eight. 
poser of Jeanne d’ Arc, Inez de Castro, &c.) 
STRANGE, Lieut.-Col. Alexander, F.R.S., at Onslow Square, 
March 9, aged fifty-seven. 


[Com- 








M. GUIGNIAUT. 


Tue Institute has sustained cruel losses lately. 
Only a few weeks ago we recorded the death of 
M. Mohl, and then that of M. de la Grange and 
of M. Firmin-Didot, while the French Academy 
has lost M. de Carné and M. Patin. Now it is 
M. Guigniaut, who died on Sunday, the 12th inst. 
He was born in 1794, and was a fellow-pupil of 
Augustin Thierry at the Ecole Normale. A little 
later, in 1818, he became Assistant Professor, and 
some years afterwards was Director, but only for 
a short time. In 1835 he became Professor of 
Geography in the faculty of Literature, and from 
1855 to 1862 he occupied the Chair of History 
and Moral Philosophy at the Collége de France. 
In addition to these manifold professorial func- 
tions, performed by M. Guigniaut with unfailing 
and scrupulous conscientiousness and with a kind- 
liness which still further increased his authority, 
he was at work on an important undertaking which 
constituted his chief title to the Academy of 
Inscriptions at his election in 1837. He began 
in 1825 a translation of Creuzer’s Symbolik 
und Mythologie der alten Volker, under the 
title of Religions de I’ Antiquité considérées princi- 
palement dans leurs formes symboliques et mytho- 
logiques. This translation, however, differed widely 
from the original; the division of subject-matter 
was modified in more than one place, and Creuzer’s 
text was enriched and rectified at almost every 
page by new notes. This important work oc- 
cupied M. Guigniaut for thirty years, and the 
tenth and last volume appeared in 1851. Un- 
fortunately for him, during this long interval 





[Marcu 18, 1876. 
studies in comparative mythology had made great 
progress; Oreuzer’s system of symbolism was 


entirely superseded and gone by, and M. Guigniaut 
must have regretted aie than once having sub- 
ordinated himself to a foreign author instead of 
undertaking an original work which he might 
modify at his own discretion. Its influence, 
however, was very great at a time when foreign 
scholarship was but little studied in France, and 
when scholarship itself was eclipsed by purely 
literary works. M. Guigniaut never ceased to 
encourage his pupils to work by both precept and 
example, and was never weary of helping them. 
His annual reports on the works of the School of 
Athens are a model of impartial yet always kindly 
criticism, in which blame as well as praise is dic- 
tated solely by love of science and regard for the 
students’ interests. M. Guigniaut leaves an 
honoured memory, and is deeply regretted by the 
learned world. G. Monon. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue Arctic discoverer, Lieut. Weyprecht of 
the Austrian navy, has taken the trouble to trans- 
late and print in English an address delivered by 
him before the 48th meeting of the German 
Naturalists and Physicists at Gratz, on the 
fundamental principles of scientific Arctic navi- 
gation, advocating a plan of systematic observa- 
tion in the polar area which is well worthy of 
attention. First pointing out that the scientific 
results of former Arctic voyages bear no pro- 
portion to the enormous sums expended in ob- 
taining them, he attributes this fault less to the 
observations made than to the general principles 
which have hitherto guided the expeditions, and 
these principles, Lieut. Weyprecht maintains, 
have been false. The grand error has lain in 
this, that geographical discovery has been made 
the first object; the second, that all expeditions 
have been made singly and independently, so as 
to afford no synchronous observations for com- 
arison, and therefore to yield no decisive results. 

ieut. Weyprecht thinks it probably not saying 
too much to assert that the polar regions are the 
most important parts of our globe for the study 
of all the natural sciences—for terrestrial magnet- 
ism, for meteorology, and for geodesy especially— 
yet at the present day not even one series of 
observations on the disturbances of the three 
magnetic elements is in existence. Considering 
the acquisition of mere topographical details in 
the Arctic basin of very secondary importance, he 
urges a plan for establishing a circle of observing 
stations within accessible latitudes round the 
north polar area, each to be governed by pre- 
cisely the same instructions, to carry instruments 
precisely alike, and to record synchronous obser- 
vations. Should the project come to execution, 
the concurrence of Austria is assured; and a 
gentleman who has himself taken part in polar 
exploration, and by whom the former Austrian 
expedition was largely supported, has promised 
not only a large donation, but to go himself with 
one of the expeditions. 


Tue Surveyor-General of Adelaide, South 
Australia, has sent home an admirable series of 
comparative diagrams, showing the averages of 
rainfall in the various months at Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, and Sydney. These are the digest of 
observations made in Adelaide from 1839 to 
1874 by Sir G. S. Kingston, and of records kept 
at Melbourne from 1855 to 1874, and at Sydney 
from the year 1840, and are the most important 
contribution yet made to this part of Australian 
meteorology. 


A copy of the recently published volume 
describing the governmental demarcation of Peru, 
under the direction of its Statistical Department, 
into provinces and municipalities, administrative, 
judicial and ecclesiastical divisions, has been sent 
to the Royal Geographical Society. That this 
country should be giving such attention to its 
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internal arrangements is in itself a strong evidence 
of progress. 

Tue Bolletinu of the Italian Geographical 
Society for January contains the narrative of 
De Gubernatis’ journeys in Epirus from 1870 to 
1875; also a notice of the Dratomaceae collected 
by the Italian Geographical Society's Expedition 
to Tunis and the Syrtes, described by Dr. Matteo 
Lanzi. The greater part, however, is devoted to 
a capital résumé of the recent journeys in and 
about New Guinea, an island which is daily 
attracting more attention. 


In 1874 the Russian Imperial Mineralogical So- 
ciety commissioned two of its members, Messrs. A. 
Stukenberg and M. Tarasoff, to explore and report 
on the geology of the Petchora country. The 
general plan of their route was prepared at St. 
Petersburg before their departure, but the details 
were worked out during the journey, as they be- 
came acquainted with the country and learned the 
means of communication. Circumstances obliged 
them to deviate in some measure from the pro- 
gramme originally planned for them. Their re- 

rt, which has just been published, is edited by 
ot even and is divided into two parts, the 
first containing a systematic description of route 
sections with a geological sketch of the country, 
while the second is devoted to the palaeontology 
and formations of North East Russia. The text is 
accompanied by a geological map and five plates, 
with illustrations of fossils. 








OXFORD LETTER. 
Queen’s College, Oxford : March 13, 1876. 

Lord Salisbury’s speech and bill on University 
Reform ought to be received with unqualified 
satisfaction. They embody the principles which 
urope, and 
which, in the hands of one who understands her 
interests so well as does our present Chancellor, 
cannot fail to give her new life andenergy. There 
are four points which are brought out into special 
relief:—(1) The condemnation of “ idle” Fellow- 
ships, the endowments of the University being 
never meant for those who do no work for it. 
(2) The recognition of the claims of research, and 
the significant substitution of “research” for 
“education ” as that for which, along with religion 
and learning, the Commissioners are instructed to 
provide. (3) The subordination of the Colleges 
to the University, which is again to assume the 
position which originally and rightfully belonged 
to it. And (4) the admission of other studies and 
sciences besides those which are now objects of 
examination as worthy the attention and support 
of a great University. How imperatively a 
reform based upon such principles as these is 
needed at Oxford may be gathered from the report 
of a Committee of Council appointed to consider 
the requirements of the University. The report 
was handed in !ast summer, but as I have not 
noticed it before, a brief review of its main con- 
clusions will not be out of place here. First ofall the 
following outlay is required upon our public build- 
Ings and institutions. “'The curators of the (Bod- 
leian) Library report that the sumat their command 
1s quite inadequate, and calculate that an additional 
sum of 2,000/. a year ought to be allowed.” The 
costs of repairing the building itself and increasing 
its accommodation are estimated at 22,6507. More 
_— is also demanded for collections of objects to 
illustrate archaeology and art in the Ashmolean 
Museum and the University Galleries, while the 
— of reconstructing the Botanic Garden 
will amount to at least 4,000/. The roof of the 
Physical Science Museum is in urgent want of 
repairs which will cost about 2,300/., and “ the 
heads of the three chief departments (Chemistry, 
Biology, Physics) report that additional buildings 
are required in each of the three, roughly esti- 
mated at 30,000/.” “ Additional lecture-rooms are 
urgently needed for Professors and Public Lec- 
turers ;” indeed, some of the Professors have now 





to wander about like the island of Delos or to 
throw themselves upon the charity of the Taylor 
Institution. Other offices are wanted for un- 
attached students, &c.; and the all-absorbing 
voracity of the examination-system will not be 
satisfied with less than 50,000/. for new schools. 
Then in the second place “the answers sent by 
the various Professors and Boards of Studies to 

uestions issued by the Council in May, 1873, 
show that the demands for additional teaching are 
large, and in some cases indefinite.” “ Provision 
should be made for appointing well-qualified per- 
sons to serve (1) as occasional lecturers; (2) as 
readers for a term of years; or (3) in certain cases as 
Professors forlife,” such appointments being placed 
in the hands of a board of five persons, One of 
the duties of the board should be “ to make occa- 
sional grants to individuals for the purpose of 
carrying on special work in connexion with the 
studies or institutions of the University.” Further- 
more, “several additions to the permanent staff of 
Professors will be required.” Thus two new Pro- 
fessors are suggested for chemistry and physics ; 
and the report adds: “equally strong claims for 
permanent Professorships exist in other depart- 
ments of knowledge.” 

In the third place it is “ noticed that most of 
the existing Chairs are inadequately endowed ; and 
it is further desirable that measures should be 
taken to provide retiring pensions for Professors 
who may sn incapacitated by age or continued 
illness, or who may have served the University 
well for a long period.” To carry out such pur- 
poses a large annual sum is wanted; but, as Lord 
Salisbury has pointed out, this may in some 
measure be met by the gradual suppression of 
“idle” Fellowships as the present holders of them 


“~ off. 

he report just cited shows how fully the re- 
forming efforts of the Government will be seconded 
by the leading representatives of public opinion in 
Oxford itself. The Colleges, as a body, will be 
ready to co-operate with our Chancellor, if we may 
judge from the recent action of two of them. 
Corpus Christi has made it possible for the Univer- 
sity to create a chair of Chinese and invite Dr. 
Legge to fill it, and Jesus College has removed 
our standing reproach in having no Chair of Keltic 
in a country where so large a part of the popula- 
tion is of Keltic blood, and a University where 
the Welsh language may still be heard. It is 
possible that the foundation of the Keltic Pro- 
fessorship may be followed before long by the 
foundation of a Chair of the English Language 
and Literature, and another standing reproach be 
thus removed. Meanwhile we have shown our 
appreciation of Professor Max Miiller’s great ser- 
vices, and the hope expressed in my last letter 
that we might find a way of keeping him among 
us has been fulfilled. 

No human work can be altogether perfect, and 
Lord Salisbury’s bill has of course not escaped 
objections on the part of afew. One of these is 
that the clerical difficulty has been avoided in it. 
To have noticed it, however, would have been 
both unwise and needless, and we must re- 
member that there is at least as much to be said 
in favour of clerical Fellowships as against them. 
They are in some measure a protest against the 
system of competitive examination, as well as a 
check upon it, and the arguments usually ad- 
vanced against them assume the infallibility of 
the De test. The clericophobia of some of 
the daily newspapers is at any rate either a bug- 
bear or a mere party-cry. My colleague, Mr. 
Magrath, in a pamphlet called “ University Re- 
form,” assails the bill from another side, from 
what I might term a bursarial point of view. He 
deprecates any reform at all, partly because the 
College revenues have not yet been developed to 
their utmost, partly because all the results of the 
Commission of 1854 have not yet had time to 
manifest themselves. But to forbid our attempt- 
ing to remove a mischievous state of things until 
we have had experience of the whole mischief it 





produces is surely like waiting to put outa fire 
until it has spread froma single wing to the whole 
building, and the possibility of self-reformation on 
the part of the Cina, to which Mr. Magrath 
alludes, certainly does not seem justified by past 
experience or by the growing conviction of the 
University. 

More in the spirit of Lord Salisbury’s bill is 
the proposal of Mr. Robarts in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine to transform All Souls into an appendage of 
the Bodleian Library. The College already ° 
sesses a splendid law-library, and this as well as 
its neighbourhood to the Bodleian have suggested 
the idea that its endowments were destined by 
nature for the use of the latter. Mr. Robarts 

roposes that the chief librarian should become 

Warden of All Souls, while a staff of six or seven 
fellows under him would be more than enough for 
the needs of the Library and its visitors, 

Prof. Fowler’s article on “ Examinations” in 
the current number of the Fortnightly Review de- 
serves more than a passing notice. While ad- 
mitting the evils inseparable from them as well as 
the impossibility of their total abolition in Oxford 
for a long time to come, he makes certain prac- 
tical suggestions which he thinks would modify 
and remove some of their most objectionable 
features. Two class-lists only would check cram- 
ming ; a lowering of the age at which candidates 
present themselves would obviate the difficulty of 
examining an adult at a time when he ought to 
be making a career for himself in the world; and 
a careful selection of examiners from the Pro- 
fessors and teachers themselves would tend to 
prevent that detestable habit which has grown up 
among us of reading only what will “ pay” in 
the Schools. Provision would also be made for the 
existence of mature students who might pursue 
their researches undeterred by the terrors of 
examination or an atmosphere of intellectual 
trafficking. 

What the present condition of Oxford is in this 
respect may be learnt from the Rector of Lincoln’s 
important article in Mind of January last. Philo- 
sophy in the true sense of the word he pro- 
nounces to be dead among us, stifled by competi- 
tive examination and a systematic disregard of 
original research. Such a verdict from such an 
authority is quite enough to awaken us all to a 
sense of our need of reform. And yet after all 
the Rector of Lincoln may perhaps regard the 
matter with too despondent an eye. At any rate 
his own article on the “ Religion of Positivism ” 
in this month’s number of the Contemporary Re- 
view reminds us that there are still some here to 
whom the verdict does not apply, and the article 
on the “Philosophy of Pessimism” by Mr. E. 
Wallace in the last Westminster shows further 
that the iron of the examination system has not 
yet entered into the soul even of our younger 
graduates, - 

I append the outlines of a scheme for founding 
an Indian Institute at Oxford, which Prof. Monier 
Williams hopes to urge upon the University on his 
return from Tndia towards the end of May next. 
He has met with great encouragement in India, 
and substantial aid may be expected from some of 
the rich natives, if only the University will agree 
to some of the most important propositions detailed 
below. The propositions are as follows :— 

“JT, The University to give a site for an Indian 
Institute in a convenient part of Oxford. 

“II. To provide stipends for Professors or teachers 
of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Marathi, Tamil and Telugu, Indian History and Indian 
Law (if not already provided). , } 

“III. To provide rooms for young Indians either in 
the building or near it, and to appoint a Superin- 
tendent or tutors whose business will be to watch 
over the occupants of the rooms and to promote their 
happiness, comfort, and well-being of mind and body. 

“IV. To allow all young Indian students to be 
members of the University with admission to all its 
lectures and privileges on payment of a matriculation 
fee of about 5/. (covering the whole period of residence 
in Oxford), and on producing testimonials of moral 
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character, and on giving evidence of proficiency in the 
usual subjects of an English education, not however 
necessarily including Greek and Latin, for which 
proficiency in Indian languages might be taken as an 
equivalent. 

“V. To make facilities for their going through 
courses of study in Chemistry and every branch of 
Physical Science in the University Libraries and 
Laboratories, and for attending the Lectures of the 
University Professors in Law, Medicine, Political 
Economy and History. 

“VI. To make facilities for Medical students at- 
tending Clinical Lectures in the Oxford Infirmary, if 
required, and for Law students attending the Oxford 
Assizes, and going to London (one hour and twenty 
minutes distant by railroad) occasionally to attend and 
take notes in the Law Courts, and to keep terms in 
the Inns of Court if nec . 

“VII. Not to compel all young Indian students to 
pass the Degree Examinations, but to enable those 
who desire degrees to graduate in an Oriental School, 
in which Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian shall take the 
place of Latin and Greek, and in which the Literature 
of India, the History of Asia, and Indian Law shall 
be prominent subjects. 

“VIII. To make such arrangements as shall enable 
a student from India to live all the year round in the 
rooms provided for him at Oxford, and to make such 
sumptuary rules as shall make it possible for each 
student to live in Oxford for 150. per annum, exclu- 
sive of expenses incurred during vacations, if such 
vacations be thought desirable. 

‘TX. To allow anyone interested in India to be a 
member of the Indian Institute, on payment of 1. 
~ annum, or to be a life member on payment of 

5. 

“X. To transfer all books on India, and Sanskrit 
MSS., and all objects of interest connected with India, 
from the University Libraries and Museums to the 
Indian Institute.” 

A. H, Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MOABITE ANTIQUITIES, 


Strassburg : March 13, 1876. 

In spite of repeated demands, the Athenaeum 
has not made up its mind to declare openly that 
the author of its very strange article on the 
Moabite Antiquities (February 26, 1876) did, 
with inexplicable levity, treat the work of 
Profs. Kautzsch and Socin as a defence of those 
forgeries. In its last number (March 11) is to be 
found a weak attempt to take up a middle position 
between truth and untruth, by alleging that it is 
not clear from the book itself whether the authors 
wrote in favour of the genuineness of the collec- 
tion or the reverse. With this object a quotation 
is made from an article by me in the Deutsche 





Rundschau (February, 1876), in a somewhat in- 
correct translation, in which I express dissatis- 
faction that my two friends had not stated 
clearly enough that, after their thorough and 
acute investigation, a defence of the Moabitica is 
no longer to be thought of. I did not say that there 
was any want of clearness about the tendency of 
what they had written, nor did I wish to suggest 
that they had “ private reasons” for concealing 
their real views. I only blamed them for too 
great reserve and modesty. 

I must therefore distinctly decline to be quoted 
in exculpatory evidence for an article, the con- 
tinued defence of which places in a very peculiar 
light a journal once so respected as the Athenaeum. 

TH. NOLDEKE. 





Strassburg : March 13, 1876. 

As the editor of the Athenaewm has refused 
to print a correction sent him by me on the article 
published in his journal on the pamphlet of Messrs. 
Socin and Kautzsch, and has given a sophistical 
turn to his mention of it, it only remains for me, 
now that Messrs. Socin and Néldeke have said 
what is necessary about the matter, to repeat what 
I said at the end of my correction, that the charge 
of indecency in the figures of the last plate can only 
apply to the maker of the terra-cottas, not to those 
who were called upon to test the value of the col- 
lection. Besides, the book is not written either 
for ladies or for children. J. EvTine. 








THE EPIGRAMS OF FULLER. 
Park View, Blackburn, Lancashire : March 10, 1876. 

In common, I feel sure, with all who care for our 
older literature, I have read Mr. Bailey’s com- 
munication in last week’s ACADEMY headed “ The 
Epigrams of Quarles and Fuller,” with consider- 
able interest. As I was the first to print the 
Epigrams of Fuller (thanks to Mr. Hazlitt’s kind- 
ness in calling my attention to them, and Mr. 
Gibbs’ in lending me the precious little volume), 
and as I am named by Mr. Bailey, it may be 
allowed me to sift his statements and inferences; 
nor will it be difficult to set aside this claimant of 
Epigrams that assuredly belong to Fuller. Mr. 
Bailey tells us that my excellent friend Mr. Cosens’ 
Commonplace Book MS. is entirely taken from 
“printed books.” His wordsare express: “ It should 
be added that the writer of the Commonplace Book 
obtains his extracts from printed books only.” If 
this be so, then the scribe isa mere blunderer; 
for I can certify from a critical knowledge 
of the whole writings of Quarles (now being 
prepared after years of labour on them for a 
complete edition in my Chertsey Worthies 
Library) that not one of the fifty-two Epigrams 
of Fuller in the Steps to the Temple MS. is 
to be found in any of Quarles’s books, whether 
published by himself or posthumous. Quarles’s 
numerous books and booklets (several extremely 
rare) I myself possess; and their bibliography is 
not so recondite as to make me suspect that any 
one has escaped my research. But is Mr. Bailey quite 
certain that he is accurate as to the whole being 
derived from “ printed books?” I feel pretty 
sure he is in error; for in a somewhat wide ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the English 
“ Epigram” and cognate literary trifles, I never 
have come upon one of the Fuller Epigrams in 
print; and I am unconvinced that they ever were 
until given in my collection of the Poems of Dr. 
Thomas Fuller. Further, Mr. Bailey oddly calls 
Mr. Cosens’ MS. of “ about 1660” a claimant for 
Quarles by the “authority of a contemporary.” 
What can this mean? Quarles was gone to his 
rest a good quarter of a century before 1660; and 
a commonplace MS. scribe of 1660 (some school- 
boy perhaps), especially an anonymous one, is no au- 
thority whatever as against a real “contemporary.” 
I recall Mr. Bailey’s attention to the Crashaw 
volume. The heading is distinct, “Epigrams by Mr. 
Tho.Fuller” (not D.D. for long after); and they are 
proof-sheets of a book published in 1647-8, while 








Fuller was in his prime and easily’ accessible (not 
like Quarles in 1660 long dead). Here, too, Mr. 
Bailey seems to me to speak without book. He 
pronounces on his own ¢pse dizxit that the “ hand- 
writing [#.e. of the Steps to the Temple MS.] is 
neither Fulier’s nor Crashaw’s.” On Fuller's 
handwriting he is an admitted authority—for we 
all gratefully remember his splendid service as 
Fuller’s biographer—but on Crashaw’s he is none. 
In the absence of a single scrap of Orashaw’s 
“handwriting,” it is somewhat ultra-dogmatic to 
say this “ handwriting ” in proof-sheets of his own 
book is not his. I think all the probabilities are 
that the “ handwriting ” is Crashaw’s, and that he 
wrote them from Fuller's own MS. Be this as it 
may (and Mr. Hazlitt suggests Lovelace the 
younger, though I for one cannot agree thereto), 
the “handwriting” is of 1647-8, and surely 
must sweep aside an anonymous scribe of 1660 
who stupidly writes “Quarles” over all the Epi- 
ams. 

With regard to the specimen-Epigrams printed 
by Mr. Bailey, I regret that I have not the time 
to spare for their investigation that would be 
necessary to do it thoroughly. Several of them 
have to me a provokingly familiar sound. Corre- 
spondents with more leisure than I may be able 
and willing to trace them in whole or in part. I 
shall indeed be surprised if a single one of the 
fifty-two Fuller Epigrams be discovered in print, 
or ascribed authoritatively to any but Fuller. 
Meantime I demur (1) to the withdrawal from 
Fuller of Epigrams expressly given to him, if not 
by Crashaw, at least by a writer while he was still 
living; (2) to the acceptance of an anonymous 
scribe from “printed books” in 1660 as an “ au- 
thority” and a “ contemporary” of Quarles. No 
one who had even dipped into Quarles’s Divine 
Fancies, much more no one at all acquainted with 
his manner, could accredit the Fullerian Epigrams 
to him, or doubt the Fullerian “ Roman hand ” in 
them. ALEXANDER B, GRosART. 








ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
Rhyl: March 13, 1876. 
The surprise and regret expressed by the lady 
who wrote on the above subject in last week's 
AcADEMY are perfectly natural, but the same in- 
consistency peeps out in her letter as in the bill it 
criticises, and it is to this I wish to call attention. 
At first I thought the bill was to be confined to the 
protection of camps, dolmens, and other monuments 
which, for the sake of distinction, I would call in- 
articulate, but on reading on Ifound thatit took under 
its wing just a few, a favoured few, inscribed stones ; 
for instance, the Catstane (Kirkliston, Linlithgow), 
and the much more recent cross slab in the church- 
yard of St. Vigeans, Forfarshire. This is all right 
as far as it goes, but why are the other inscribed 
stones left unmentioned? The Catstane in no wise 
surpasses in interest the others of the same class, 
which number in Wales about seventy, and in 
Devonshire and Cornwall about twenty, including 
the Men Scryfa mentioned by your correspondent. 
Moreover about eighteen of them, in different parts 
of the country from Ruthin to Plymouth, are partly 
written in Ogam, which greatly enhances their 
importance. I am unwilling to believe that the 
peculiarity of the bill I allude to is due to a cause 
which I had illustrated for me quite recently: 
“Do you really mean to say,” exclaimed a friend, 
“that these inscribed stones exist? I have never 
seen or heard anything of them in my tours in 
Wales and Cornwall.” Of course I felt unequal 
to the occasion, for such scepticism was not to be 
disposed of by my assuring him that I had within 
the last three years examined almost the entire 
number of them, which, by the way, does not 
include the later ones of the eighth, ninth, or 
tenth century, among which the St. Vigeans stone 
already alluded to would probably have to be 
reckoned, 
Of course it may be urged that the clause 
referring to monuments of a certain description 
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and which are not situated in any park, garden, 
or pleasure-ground, would cover some of them ; 
but who can tell what form that clause may take 
before it becomes law? In any case it would not 
explain why some inscribed stones should be pro- 
tected by name by the bill while others of equal 
importance are left out. It is also noteworthy 
that of the hundreds of Ogam-inscribed stones 
known in Ireland, only a few are mentioned in 
the bill; but this I will leave to Irish archaeo- 
logists. 

astly, perhaps it would not be impertinent to 
suggest that Wales and Cornwall should be a 
little more adequately represented in the perma- 
nent body of commissioners. The list of persons 
at the head of the Cambrian Archaeological Associa- 
tion contains several names which would not look 
bad among those of the commissioners, and I 
yenture to mention the following at random ; the 
resident—the Bishop of St. David’s; the presi- 
vent-clect—Mr. Freeman; Lord Aberdare, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, who is one of the vice-presidents, 
and a supporter of the bill; Mr. Barnwell, who is 
probably as well acquainted as any man living 
with the inarticulate monuments of the Princi- 
pality ; and lastly Professor Westwood, who is at 
this moment engaged in preparing for the press a 
most important work on the early inscribed stones 
of Wales and Cornwall. — J. Rays, 








The EvitoR will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their avd in making this Calendar as complete as 


possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaTuURDAY, March 18.—Crystal Palace Concert, 3 P.M. (Joachim). 
Saturday Popular Concert, 3 P.M., St. James’s Hall (Mdme. 
Schumann). 
Royal Institution, 3 P.M. : “‘ Human Senses,”’ by Prof. Robertson. 
Royal Academy, Students’ Concert, 8 P.M., St. James’s Hall. 
Mowpay, March 20.—Asiatic, 3 P.M. 
—_ Institution, 5 P.M. : “Sleep and Dreaming,” I., by Prof. 
errier. 
Victoria Institute, 8 P.m.: “Fossil Agricultural Implements in 
America,” by Principal J. W. Dawson. 
Society of Arts, 8 P.M.: Wool-Dyeing,” II., by G. Jarmain. 
Monday Popular Concert, 8 P.M. 
TUESDAY, March 21.—Royal Institution, 3 P.M.: “ Vertebrated 
Animals,” by Prof. Garrod. 
Statistical,7.45 P.M. : “ Statistics relating tothe ouugert of Religious 
. S. Sheats. 
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Institutions in England and Wales,” by H. S. 8! 
Civil Engineers, 8 P.M.: “ Hydraulic Canal Lift at Anderton, on 
the River Weaver,” by S. Duer. 
Zoological, 8.30 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, March 22.—Taylerian, 7.30 P.M. : Discussion on Mr. E. 
M. Geldart’s Pores on “Germs of the Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment in the N. T.” 
Geological, 8 P.M. a 
Society of Arts, 8 P.M. : “‘ Railway Couplings,” by F. A. Brockle- 
ank. 
West London Scientific Association, 8 p.m. : “The Glacial Period,” 
by Dr. J. Foulerton. 
THURSDAY, March 23.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m. : “ Polarised Light,” 
by W. Spottiswoode. 
London Institution, 7 P.M. : “ Races of Mankind and their Civilisa- 
tion,”’ by E. B. Tylor. 
Royal, 8.30 P.M. Antiquaries. 
FRIDAY, March 24.—_Quekett. 8 P.m.: “On the Principles of Illumi- 


nation.” by W. K. Bridgman. 
iety of Arts,8 P.M. : “The Land Revenue of India,” by Major 
nm. Marriott. 
Royal Institution, 9 p.m.: “ Geological Measures of Time,” by 
Prof. M. K. Hughes. 








SCIENCE. 


Arthur Schopenhauer: his Life and Philo- 
sophy. By Helen Zimmern. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1876.) 


Scnorennaver’s philosophy was so personal 
that anybody who will describe his person- 
ality in any tolerable way does a service to 
the growing public that is curious about his 
philosophy. Miss Zimmern’s account is more 
than tolerable, though it is to be regretted 
that she sometimes writes as if shé knew no 
more of Buddhism and other forms of mys- 
ticism than she learnt from Schopenhauer, 
who was not a much more trustworthy 
critic of the systems which he admired than 
ofthose he reviled. It is true that early 
Buddhist scholasticism was pessimist, as it 
18 true that some phases of Christian asce- 
ticism have been pessimist; but popular 
Buddhism, the religion, as we are so often 





told, of one-third of the human race, is no 
more pessimist than popular Christianity. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy must stand upon 
its own merits, and derive no more support 
from his claim to have rediscovered the 
hidden knowledge of Buddha and the author 
of the Theologia Germanica, than Schelling’s 
philosophy derived from his claim to have 
rediscovered Jacob Boehme, or Hegel’s from 
his claim to have rediscovered Heracleitus. 
Nor is Miss Zimmern much more fortunate 
when she tells us that it was Schopenhauer’s 
distinction to naturalise the wisdom of 
India in Europe. Im order to do this 
with some effect it would have been neces- 
sary to understand the wisdom of India, 
and to decide in which school it lay, 
whereas Schopenhauer quoted the Upani- 
shads, which represent the hidden unity of 
the world asan adorable substance, with as 
indiscriminate admiration as the Buddhist 
scriptures, which represent all existence as 
an evil, and do not stop at representing 
sensible existence as an illusion. Nor was 
Schopenhauer better inspired when he came 
forward as the heir of Kant, and proclaimed 
that he had erected the edifice for which 
Kant had cleared the ground. There is 
much to be said for the view that the legiti- 
mate completion of Kant is to be found in 
the learned and pious ignorance of Sir 
William Hamilton and Dean Mansel, as it 
might also be held that the calm and deco- 
rous scepticism of Carneades was the legiti- 
mate outcome of the irony of Socrates ; but, 
however this may be, a thinker who ap- 
proached psychology as a development of 
biology, who had absorbed Bichat and 
Cabanis in succum et sanguinem, who ex- 
plained the growth of thought by the expe- 
rience which fashions the brain in space 
and time, had no right to treat time and 
space as the warp and woof of the web of 
Maya. But in truth no consistency is to be 
expected in a system “glued together,’’ to 
use the anthor’s own metaphor, out of the 
records of detached meditations. The only 
direct knowledge that we have of Will comes 
from observation in ourselves and others of 
deliberate effective preferences of adult civi- 
lised men and women; in short, the only 
Will we know is conscious rational Will, 
which does not appear to be a simple or 
primary fact, but a composite derivative 
fact. It is heaping contradictions on contra- 
dictions to identify this Will which we know, 
with an imaginary impulse, at once blind, 
orderly, and perverse, working its way 
through growing complexity of adaptation 
to a consciousness of its misery and impo- 
tence, which Schopenhauer chose to assume 
as the one reality underlying the shows of 
the world. Hume, whom Schopenhauer 
thought of translating, wrote a sweeping 
and symmetrical treatise in his youth which 
was neglected; he thereupon observed that 
as it stood it was simply incredible, and 
that he did not even believe it himself; 
accordingly he distributed the less incredible 
parts of it into essays which succeeded very 
well: Schopenhauer, on the contrary, spent 
a long life in incorporating the essays of 
his manhood with the unsuccessful treatise of 
his youth. The tardy recognition which 
made his youth and manhood miserable was 
really the legitimate result of his exaggerated 





pretensions. Schelling and Hegel had at 
any rate gone through the cyclopaedia of 
their time, they had given what might fairly 
pass for a rationale of what was then the 
whole of human knowledge ; whereas Scho- 
penhauer had no sense of human history or 
development at all, or of any hierarchy of the 
sciences. The only things which he explains 
are English psychological observations, 
French physiology, and the Hindoo form of 
the doctrine of identity. It was certainly a 
proof of his sagacity that he fastened upon 
the last; the physical intuition of the 
Hindoos suited his concrete turn of mind 
far better than the metaphysical intuition of 
Spinoza or Plotinus. In general his philo- 
sophy was much better adapted to the arts 
than to the sciences, and accordingly he 
succeeds in throwing a great deal of light 
on the aesthetic aspect of Plato’s idealism. 
If he did not lift the veil of truth, as he 
boasted himself, higher than it had ever been 
lifted before, he raised it with a steady hand 
at a new place, like a connoisseur of the 
texture of veils. To drop the metaphor, his: 
fertility in secondary apercus is at least as re- 
markable as the arbitrary and unmeaning 
character- of his fundamental assumption ; 
the ‘‘ will’’ is hardly the essence of the uni- 
verse, but there is something in the view that 
the set of choice which seems to determine 
character more than either circumstances or 
conduct is what lies deepest in our personality, 
though Schopenhauer’s desponding refrain 
Velle non discitur is only true in its full 
extent of natures as perverse as his own. 
Again, his notions of blessedness were 
naturally vague, as might be expected from 
his unblest life; but he proved very clearly 
that the subjective connexion between self- 
renunciation and blessedness depends little, 
if at all, upon the theories by which at 
different times self-renunciation has been 
prompted or justified. And there is much 
that is instructive in his comparison of the 
peace of those who have renounced their 
share of the world for good and all, and the 
peace of those who are enabled to look dis- 
interestedly for a time at the passing show : 
of course it is difficult not to suspect that 
the show must be worth seeing, if all who 
can watch it with quiet hearts are content. 
It is true that the world is not yet so admi- 
rable that every reasonable being can be 
argued into admiring it; in fact our admi- 
ration for the world we live in, even when 
it is very strong, is liable, like other strong 
feelings, tobe weakened by discussion, but the 
world is not detestable because from time to 
time clever, fastidious, eloquent men are 
moved to declare with emphasis that the con- 
dition of most things and most people therein 
is anything but what they would choose for 
their own. If everything and everybody 
were as discontented as they, no doubt they 
would have a case, but we see that, in fact, 
most creatures that have a choice would 
rather have their share of the world than 
not, and spend their time contentedly 
enough in scrambling for it, and are gene- 
rally glad just before and just after they get 
it; it is only in the intervals of inaction that 
they repine : life bears being lived better than 
it bears being looked at by those who re- 
member out of season that they have to go 
on with it. But it is really superfluous to 
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argue against such pessimism as Schopen- 
hauer’s at all. Miss Zimmern assures us 
more than once that it was genuine, as if 
being genuine would have entitled it to re- 
spect; it would have been if anything less 
irrational and more respectable if it had de- 
pended more upon circumstances and less 
upon temperament, though it was hardly so 
independent of circumstances as Miss Zim- 
mern implies. The truth is, Schopenhauer 
was naturally nervous, shy, moody, very 
sensitive, very wilful; he lost his father, 
whom he admired, at a critical age; he got 
on badly with his mother—all this was an 
abundant reason why the attack of Werther- 
ism which few young men clever enough 
to be conceited escape in a self-conscious 
age, should have proved in his case un- 
usually long and severe. When he was 


thirty he published a fine book, which was | 


neglected; he had a fright about his for- 
tune; tried to find out that he could ‘earn 
his own living by teaching, and failed ; he 
lost his temper with his landlady, and had to 
pay her an annuity. Is it surprising that 
with so much provocation he should have 
erected pessimism into a doctrine, and be- 
lieved in it pretty sincerely until he was 
over sixty and became famous? As his 
health was wonderfully good, and he took 
admirable care of it, he would probably have 
outgrown his hypochondria earlier if he had 
had his fair share of success, or even of em- 
ployment ; if it had taken so profound a root 
in his nature as he liked to believe, he would 
have shown a less greedy appetite for every 
trace of recognition that came; he enjoyed 
the sense of activity as much as most men, 
he enjoyed such success as he had much 
more unrestrainedly than most men who 
respect themselves ; and a man is only a real 
pessimist who has no relish whatever for 
these two sources of enjoyment which are, 
upon the whole, the most trustworthy, as no 
man is a real optimist who does not manage 
to get a considerable balance of enjoyment 
out of the passive side of the experience of 
life. 

Schopenhauer’s own character was not 
wholly to blame for his late and restricted 
access to active enjoyment; he was young 
during the War of Independence, with which 
he sympathised even less than Goethe, being 
of an age to serve, and the War of Inde- 
pendence of course madeall patriotic Germans 
more intensely German, while Schopenhauer 
was not a German to begin with. He came 
of a Dutch family ; he had been brought up 
in England in order that he might know a 
language useful to a merchant (he had been 
named Arthur because that name is useful 
as being the same in all languages), he had 
been taken up by the cosmopolitan patriarch 
of Weimar, partly because he was a promis- 
ing young man, and chiefly because he was 
an ardent disciple of the Farbenlehre. In 
many respects it was an advantage to him 
to be in Germany and not of it. His specu- 
lative ardour was stimulated and over- 
stimulated, while at the same time the 
recoil from the dreadful jargon in which 
most of his contemporaries philosophised 
led him to cherish the admirable clearness of 
his own style and cultivate terseness and 
vigour of exposition; but the sense of his 
superiority in these points made him more 





| Venus and the sun. 


connecting ligament appears to be as dark as the | ee ping” : “ 
the 9 iW | to 0:7” for a six-inch telescope) gives twice the 





contemptuous toward his contemporaries, 
and so removed him from the range of their 
sympathy and appreciation. His scornfulness 
was hereditary. His father sacrificed a tenth 
of his property rather than remain at Dant- 
zig when that city was annexed to Prussia ; 
he too was liable to fits of gloom and 
passionate irritability which increased upon 
him in later life, till there is reason to be- 
lieve that he committed suicide out of an un- 
founded fear of bankruptcy ; he fell or threw 
himself from the uppermost storey of his 
warehouse. All these morbid traits were 
exaggerated in his son. 

“Whenever the postman brought a letter he 
would start at the thought of a possible evil. He 
was easily angered, suspicious, and irritable. ‘ It’s 
safer trusting fear than faith,’ was one of his 
favourite quotations. ... As a child of six he 
had once persuaded himself that he was abandoned 
by his parents, and was found in a passion of tears 
on their return from a long walk. ... The 
slightest noise at night made him start and seize 
the pistols that always lay ready loaded. He 
would never trust himself under the razor of a 
barber, and he fled from the mere mention of an 
infectious disease. . . . He carried a little leathern 
drinking-cup about with him if he dined in a 
public place, to avoid possible contagion, and his 
pipes and cigar-tips were carefuily locked away 
after use lest another person should touch them. 


places; he even labelled them with deceptive 
names to avert the suspicion of thieves, thus his 
coupons as ‘Arcana Medica.’ He hid bonds 
among old letters, and coupons under his inkstand. 
This inborn nervousness caused him much torture 
and was bitterly regretted, but appears to have 
been quite unconquerable. All this of course 
seems extremely petty and contemptible, unworthy 
a philosopher.” 


Quite so. Why does Miss Zimmern add 
“ Alas, man is at best all with speckles 
pied?” Does she think that Schopen- 
hauer is man at his best? Schopenhauer 
knew better; he owned, in a passage 
which Miss Zimmern translates immediately 
after our last extract, ‘“‘ Persons of wit and 
genius, and all such with whom the cultiva- 
tion of their intellectual, theoretical, and 
mental paths has out-topped that of their 
moral and practical character, are often not 
only awkward and laughable in real life, as 
Plato has noted in the seventh book of the 
Republic, and Goethe has depicted in Tasso, 
but also morally weak, despicable, ay, even 
bad.” G. A. Smicox. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY, 


Transit of Venus.—In the Monthly Notices for 
January, Captain Orde Browne has discussed the 
observations made in Egypt with a view of ex- 
plaining the discordances between different ob- 
servers. 
may best be divided into three classes:—1. Sha- 





for determination of the parallax, the accordance 
is very satisfactory. The report of the Italian ex- 
pedition, under the charge of Professor Tacchini, 
to Muddaputr (Bengal), has been recently published, 
the most important part of it consisting of a com- 
parison between the spectroscopic and ordinary 
mode of observation of the transits of Venus. 
There were altogether at Muddapiir five observers, 
two of whom used spectroscopes applied to tele- 
scopes of 6} and 43 inches aperture respectively, 
whilst the other three observers were provided 
with two telescopes of 44 inches and one of 33 
inches. The weather was rather unfavourable, 
and the two contacts at ingress could not be ob- 
served by the spectroscopic method; at egress 
Professor Tacchini and Dr. Abetti, with the spec- 
troscopes, observed internal contact some two 
minutes before the other observers, whilst at ex- 
ternal contact they were about a minute sooner, 
from which Professor Tacchini draws the conclu- 
sion that the semi-diameter of the sun, as seen in 
a spectroscope, is 4” less than that found witha 
telescope, and from comparisons made afterwards 
between the diameters observed by the two methods, 


| he infers that this difference is variable {rom day to 





day. The spectroscopic mode of observation, how- 
ever, is liable to such errors that this conclusion 
can hardly be accepted as demonstrated, for in 
Prof. Tacchini’s observation the slit of the spectro- 
scope had to be placed exactly at the point of the 
sun's limb where contact would take place, and 
the first appearance of a fine black line along the 


| spectrum (being the spectral image of the black 
. . » His valuables were hidden in the strangest | 


drop) noted, so that if the slit were not exactly 
at the sun’s limb, the time recorded would be too 
soon. Another difficulty in this mode of observa- 
tion is, that hardly any spectroscope will show 
the Fraunhofer lines in good focus at the same 
time as lines in the perpendicular direction, a 
defect which would, of course, affect the observa- 
tion. Dr. Abetti appears to have observed the 
instant when Venus appeared to touch the bright 
chromosphere, and his observation would therefore 
be affected by irradiation in the opposite direction 
to that with an ordinary telescope. ‘To support 
the theory of changes in the sun’s diameter, Prof. 
Tacchini gives a table of the apparent errors of the 
Nautical Almanac values as determined contempo- 
raneously at Greenwich and Washington, some 
seventy days being selected in the course of 
twenty-five years, but no account appears to be 
taken of the changes of instruments, observers, 
and modes of observation in the course of this 
long period, and, what is far more important, of 
the change in the value of the sun’s diameter 
used. The errors exhibited will astonish no one 


| who knows that personal equation in observing two 


similar stars may vary to the extent of three-tenths 
of a second of time in the course of a few minutes. 
Prof. Tacchini appears not to be aware of the very 
careful mathematical discussion of the Greenwich 
and Washington observations of the sun's dia- 
meter by Profs. Newcomb and Holden, which com- 


| pletely disposed of the question of variability as far 


| as these two observatories were concerned. 


He considers that the phases of contact | 


dow contacts where a dark shade is seen between | 


2. Black contact where the 


body of the planet. 
tween the limbs. 
cal contact, it appears that some two minutes 
elapse, whilst between shadow and black contact 
there would be about forty-five seconds, and as 
every second is of importance, the necessity for 
carefully distinguishing the phases observed in any 
particular case is obvious. When this is done for 
the numerous observations in Egypt, and also for 
those at Melbourne, which combine well with them 


3. Geometrical contact be- 


Between shadow and geometri- | 





In an 
appendix to his report, Prof. Tacchini gives an 
account of the new Physical Observatory which 
has just been established at the Jesuit College in 
Calcutta by public subscription. In a recent note 
M. André has pointed out that the diameter of 
Venus, during a transit, is as much diminished by 
the irradiation of the sun as it is increased by its 
own irradiation when seen bright against the sky, 
and that the mean of the two results gives the 
true diameter, while the difference (which amounts 


irradiation for the telescope used. The sum of the 
diameters of the sun and Venus would thus be 
free from this effect, and would therefore be con- 
stant whatever the irradiation—a principle which 
has been already applied to determine the scale of 
the British photographs. M. André also recom- 
mends that all observations of the transit should 
be corrected for this “equation of instrumental 
diffraction,” as he calls it, though in this case it 
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will be necessary to distinguish observations of the 
black drop, where true contact (unaffected by irra~ 
diation) is observed, from those of geometrical 
contact. This correction for irradiation was in- 
cluded in the plan for the reduction of the obser- 
vations proposed by Sir George Airy a year ago, 
and will be applied to the English observations 
and photographs of the transit of Venus. 


Variable Stars—Among his observations of 
variable stars, Dr. Schmidt discusses, in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, those of u Herculis 
and of Algol. The former goes through its 
changes in forty days, while, according to Dr. 
Schmidt's observations, it exhibits for at least ten 
days in each —_— about the time of minimum, 
variations of brightness at intervals of twelve 
hours, which appear to recur with great regularity, 
diminishing, however, in their extent as the maxi- 
mum is approached, so that they are then quite 
insensible. Dr. Schmidt has observed these 
secondary variations with great care in the year 
1875, and has determined their period within a 
few seconds, but he points out that this may be 
subject to change in the course of a few years. 
The oscillations in the light of this star are per- 
haps the most remarkable yet known. Dr. 
Schmidt’s observations of Algol extend from 1845 
to 1875, and from them he considers that he has 
determined the period of this strange variable 
star (which at intervals of two days twenty-one 
hours falls from the second to the fourth magni- 
tude) within six-hundredths of a second, having 
observed no less than 182 epochs of minimum 
light. 


Double Stars.—In the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy Mr. Doberck has given the orbits 
of a number of interesting binary stars deduced 
from all the observations available up to the pre- 
sent time. In the case of one of these stars, 
y Leonis, Mr. Doberck finds that the observations 
could be well represented by motion in a straight 
line, but as the angular motion is far from uniform, 
he considers that some of the observed distances 
must be largely affected by personality in the 
observer, and, with due allowance for this source 
of possible error, he succeeds in satisfying the 
observations by an ellipse of 400 years. Baron 
Dembowski gives in the Astronomische Nachrichten 
his recent observations of double stars, includ- 
ing thirty-three of those lately discovered by Mr. 
Burnham at Chicago. Many of these, however, 
are so faint that his instrument (a refractor of 
seven inches’ aperture) is not powerful enough to 
deal with them, and he trusts they will be pro- 
perly observed with some of the large equatorials 
now erected in America. 


Moscow Observations.—The second volume of 
the Annales de Il’ Observatoire de Moscow has been 
published, giving the observations of various 
classes made in 1875. This Observatory is devoted 
to physical observations, among which are included 
spectroscopic observations of the solar prominences 
and of nebulae, observations of sun spots, planets, 
comets, meteors, &c., and photometric determina- 
tions of the brightness of stars with a Zdllner 
photometer. 


Occultations of Stars by Planets—M. Normand 
has proposed the observation of these phenomena as 
ameans of determining the solar parallax, the planet 
Mars being especially suitable for this purpose. 
Although there is only one recorded instance of an 
occultation having been observed, M. Normand 
maintains that they are not such rare phenomena 
a 1s generally supposed, especially if the smaller 
stars be included: there remains, however, the 
difficulty that a faint star is liable to be over- 

wered by the light of the planet even at the 

k limb; but M. Normand suggests the use of 
very high eae as a means of overcoming this 
objection, by reducing the intrinsic brightness of 
the planet without affecting that of the star. The 
extreme slowness of approach of the planet to the 
star is another drawback, as the eye is likely to 
get fatigued from long-continued watching: but 





this very circumstance gives greater precision to 
the observation if it can be made satisfactorily. 
As the occultation can only be well observed at 
the dark limb, the planet must be decidedly gibbous, 
and therefore not far from quadrature. A very 
favourable occultation of a fifth magnitude star 
was visible on June 29, 1875, at places in high 
southern latitudes, Chatham Island and the Sand- 
wich Islands being the best stations for determina- 
tion of the para!lax in this case. 





MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 
On a former occasion we could only allude to the 
remarkable address delivered by Mr. Sorby before 
the Royal Microscopical Society. We now proceed 
to notice a few of the more important points, re- 
ferring the reader for further information to the 
Monthly Microscopical Journal for March, in which 
it is published in extenso. 

Sorby arranges his subject under three 


‘heads : the limit of the powers of the microscope ; 


the size of the ultimate molecules of organic and 
inorganic matter ; and the conclusions to be drawn 
from the general facts. Dr. Pigott found that 
the smallest visible angle he could appreciate was 
that of a hole 1} in. diameter, at a distance of 1,100 
yards, corresponding to about 6” of an arc. Some 
— have affirmed the smallest visible angle to 

1”, which would give a microscope magnifying 
1,000 times a power of exhibiting an object 
= sooth of an inch, Dr. Pigott places the limit 


of visibility of objects under the microscope at 5 'i99 
to =! 


vo Helmholtz maintains that visibility of 
small objects is not merely dependent upon their 
size, but also upon the sensitiveness of the eye to 
faint differences in light, and that on this account 
fine gratings like Nobert’s lines, or diatom mark- 
ings, are best for determining the ultimate limit of 
the microscope’s defining power. 

“The smallest distance that can be accurately de- 

fined depends upon the interference of light passing 
through the centres of the bright spaces, and when 
this interference is of such a character that bright 
fringes are produced at the same intervals as the dark 
lines, and are superimposed upon them, the lines can 
no longer be seen and the normal limit of perfect 
definition has been reached.” 
Mr. Sorby gives Helmholtz’s formula for calculating 
the visibility of objects when lights of particular 
wave-lengths are employed. With a theoretically 
perfect microscope, and a dry lens, the smallest 
visible object would not be less than jij) of an 
inch in red light, but if the lower end of the 
spectrum alone was used lines of ; ‘ais of an inch 
apart could be seen. 

After publishing his address, Mr. Sorby found 
that he had madean oversight in omitting the factor 
expressing the specific gravity of the vapour of 
water in calculating the probable number of 
molecules in a thousandth of an inch cube, but 
physicists vary so much in their estimates that, 
with some leaning towards those of Clerk Max- 
well, the number he has given may not be far 
from the mark. He considers the number 
of molecules in that quantity of water as 
3,972,000,000,000,000. In such a complex sub- 
stance as albumen, if taken in the condition of 


horn, the number of molecules in a cubic 1 goat of 


an inch is reckoned at 71,000,000,000,000. Thus 
in the length ,o5th of an inch, the smallest ob- 
ject that we can rely upon seeing, there might be 
about 2,000 molecules of water, or 520 of albu- 
men, and to see them would require from 500 to 
2,000 times the power we now possess. Such 
power, Mr. Sorby observes, 

“ would be of no use unless the waves of light were 
some xooath part of the length they are, and our eyes 
and instruments correspondingly perfect... . . We 
are, as matters now stand, about as far from a knowledge 
(by vision) of the ultimate structure of organic 
bodies, as we should be of the contents of a news- 
Paper ~~ with the naked eye at a distance of a third 
of a mile.” 





Mr. Sorby then treats the question of Darwin's 
Pangenesis with reference to the number of mole- 
cules in the germinal matter of eggs, and the 
spermatic matter supplied by the male, In,-\.th 
of an inch cube, he reckons, 

Albumen 18,000,000,000,000 molecules. 
Water 992,000,000,000,000 
1,010,000,000,000,000 
or in a sphere of the same diameter, 
530,000,000,000,000 of the two components. 

According to the Pangenesis theory, the re- 
markable facts of inheritance, extending even to 
the reproduction of unimportant peculiarities of 
parts or organs, and the occasional outbreak of 
ancestral characters that have been dormant 
through several generations, are accounted for by 
the supposition that each part of an organism 
contributes its constituent and effective molecules 
to the germ, and sperm-particles. These Dar- 
winian gemmules must be extremely minute, as 
well as extremely numerous. Mr, Sorby assumes 
that they may be spheres, each containing a mil- 
lion molecules, and that one thousand of them 
would make a mass just within the reach of 
microscopic vision. 

Taking a single mammalian spermatozoon, hav- 


. ° » 1 . 
ing a mean diameter of , th of an inch, 


“it might contain two and a half millions of such 
gemmules. If these were lost, destroyed, or fully 
developed, at the rate of one in each second, this 
number would be exhausted in about a month, but 
since a number of spermatozoa appears to be necessary 
to produce perfect fertilisation, it is quite easy to 
understand that the number of gemmules introduced 
into the ovum may be so great that the influence of the 
male parent may be very marked, even after having 
been, as regards particular character, apparently dor- 
mant for many years.” 

The germinal vesicle of a mammalian ovum, 


being about ;,,,th of an inch mean diameter, 
might contain tive hundred millions of gemmules, 
which, if used up at the rate of one per second, 
would last more than seventeen years. Even 
with these numbers Mr. Sorby considers the 
theory would fail to account for the appearance 
of dormant characters in the second or following 
generations, unless the granules were gifted with 
the power of “reproducing others more or less 
closely resembling themselves, and of collecting 
together more especially in the sexual elements,” 
Thus the molecular constitution of matter is 
not inconsistent with the arguments of this 
startling theory, in aid of which Mr. Sorby’s in- 
vestigations may claim the highest degree of im- 
portance, for, as he says, 
“if there had been good evidence to prove that the 
ultimate atoms of matter are very much larger than is 
indicated by the properties of gases, the gemmule 
theory could hardly have been maintained, since the 
possible number of gemmules that could have been 
present in the germinal vesicle or spermatozoa would 
not have been adequate to explain the various facts of 
inheritance.” 


Tue question whether Globigerinae do, or do 
not, live at the sea-bottom has on in discussion 
for some years, with fluctuating opinions on the 
part of various naturalists. Recently Prof. Wy- 
ville Thompson has taken the negative side, while 
Dr. Carpenter still thinks the positive one more 
as These objects were carefully studied 
y Dr. Wallich in his North Atlantic cruise, and 
he now publishes a pamphlet called “ Deep-Sea 
Researches on the Biology of Globigerinae,” * in 
which, as he states, he “ has endeavoured to weigh 
the whole of the evidence heretofore published 
which bears on the life, history, and relations of 
the Globigerinae.” The paper contains a great 
deal of valuable matter, but the portions that 
relate to personal controversy will interest very 
few ; and Dr. Wallich’s claims to recognition for 
valuable labours would be best established if he 
would publish notes on the collections he pre- 





* Van Voorst. 
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sented to the Royal Microscopical Society, illus- 
trated by the drawings which accompanied them. 
He considers that the surface and deep-sea forms of 
Globigerinae 

“are probably permanent varieties descended ori- 
ginally from one parent stock, of which one portion, 
inhabiting comparatively shallow water, was able, by 
continuously hugging the bottom, to accommodate 
itself to depth, becoming by subsidence of the sea- 
bed gradually deeper and deeper; while the other 
portion continuing to float at or near the surface 
drifted out into the open ocean, and thus became 
habituated to a free pelagic existence.” 

Dr. Wallich agrees with Dr. Carpenter in con- 
sidering erroneous Prof. Wyville Thompson's 
hypothesis that there is a constant relation between 
the depth and the character of the sea-bed, so 
that the modern chalk formation passes into clay 
wherever the depth increases from about 2,200 to 
2,600 fathoms ; and he demurs to the notion that 
the transition from caleareous to non-calcareous 
mud necessarily shows that the calcareous matter 
has been dissolved by the water. 


WE notice that Mr. Stiles, writing in the 
Monthly Microscopical Journal, recommends for 
staining wood sections one grain of the finest cake 
or crystal magenta dissolved in two ounces of 
spirit, or half a grain of pure aniline soluble blue 
in one dram of distilled water, to which he adds 
ten minims of dilute nitric acid, and enough spirit 
to make the quantity up to two ounces. After 
staining he washes with spirit, soaks for an hour 
in cajeput oil, and afterwards in turpentine, 
finally mounting in balsam or dammar. The 
cellular tissue takes the blue more readily than 
the red, “the vascular tissue to a great extent 
retaining the red when subsequently treated for a 
short time with blue.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Enromonocicat Socrery.—({ Wednesday, March 1.) 


Prorassorn Westwoop, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited two grasshoppers in an 
undeveloped state, taken by himself in the Rhone 
Valley, in copula—a peculiarity which had frequently 
been observed among the Hemiptera. He also ex- 
hibited a remarkable moth from Madagascar belonging 
to the Uraniidae, bearing a very striking resemblance 
to a Papilio, except that it had the antennae of a 
moth and the hind wings were destitute of tails. 
Mr. E. Y. Western exhibited Coleoptera taken chiefly 
in Switzerland. Mr. W. Arnold Lewis exhibited a 
specimen of Argynnis Dia, taken in England by Mr. 
Wallace A. Smith. Mr. Smith stated in answer to 
various enquiries by the President and others that he 
had taken the specimen in 1872, in Worcester Park, 
and distinctly remembered the capture, as it was the 
first fritillary he had ever had in his possession, and 
also that it had never been out of his possession since 
he captured it. Mr. Bates read a letter from Mr. Trovey 
Blackmore to Mr. M‘Lachlan, stating that he was 
much interested in observing a notice in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society respecting the habits of Cychrus 
cylindricollis, reported by M. Baudi to feed on snails. 
He had already called attention (in the Zntomologist's 
Monthly Magazine, xi. 214) to the fact that the 
Carabus stenocephalus, Fairm., fed on snails, which in 
Morocco were so very abundant as to form a marked 
feature in the landscape by covering the bushes so 
thickly as to resemble, at a distance, clusters of 
blossom. He had captured in all eighteen specimens 
of this rare Carabus, and of these fifteen were ob- 
tained either feeding on snails, or climbing up bushes 
of Retama, which were covered with snails, especially 
Helix planata. The Carabus having an unusually 
long head, and the prothorax beingnarrowed anteriorly, 
enabled it to thrust its head and prothorax a con- 
siderable distance into the shell in search of its food. 
Mr. Blackmore referred to several other North African 
species of Carabi, which he thought might be found to 
have similar habits to those of C. stenocephalus. The 
President read a paper entitled ‘A Dipterological 
Note from Pompeii,” containing remarks on the habits 
of the genus Bombylius. The President also pre- 
sented descriptions of some new. species of Tipulidae 
in the British Museum, accompanied by drawings, 





showing them to be furnished with hind legs of 
unusual length. Mr. John Scott contributed a mono- 
graph of the British species belonging to the Hemi- 
ptera-Homoptera (family Psyllidae), together with a 
description of a genus which might be expected to 
oceur in Britain. 


Britis ArcHAEOLoGICAL AssocraTion.—( Wednesday, 
March 1.) 


H. 8. Comte, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. W. Huyshe 
exhibited some interesting Roman keys, a knife, and 
a spatula, from the site of the Safe Company’s premises, 
Walbrook. Mr. Cuming exhibited, for the Rev. S. 
M. Mayhew, a poriion of a deer’s skull, lately found 
in London in the same locality which yielded the re- 
mains of a hippopotamus and a Roman vase exhibited 
at the last meeting, and a quaint carving in oak, of 
the “Sacrifice of Isaac,” of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Cope exhibited a stone tobacco-pipe from Kaffraria. 
Mr. Pratt exhibited, and Mr. J. R. Planché, Somerset 
Herald, described a fine solleret and gamb, alleged to 
be part of the armour of the young Prince Edward, 
son of King Henry VI., who was murdered at Tewkes- 
bury. Mrs. Bailey exhibited a sword and pistol in 
combination, which was described by Mr. Cuming. 
Mr. Brock, F.S.A., read notes on the Reredos of the 
Hamburg Lutheran Church, Little Trinity Lane, 
now being re-erected at Dalston, said to be the work 
of Grinling Gibbons, and he exhibited some very fine 
specimens of the carving described. Mr. Cuming read 
a paper on Roman vessels, popularly called amphorae, 
and exhibited a variety of illustrations respecting his 
observations. 





Musicat Assoctation.—( Monday, March 6.) 


J. Hurran, Esq., in the Chair.—Dr. Stone read a 
paper on “Standards of Pitch.” Tho object of the 
paper was to examine the principal arrangements 
employed, and compare their trustworthiness and 
general efficiency. The best standards for some pur- 
poses are the French tuning-forks. The original 
standard was accurately determined, and the compa- 
risons are well made. Two such forks, one fifteen 
years old and one new, showed scarcely appreciable 
differences. The forks, however, cannot be much 
used practically on account of the feebleness and 
evanescence of the tone. The influence of change 
of temperature on strings, organ-pipes, harmonium 
reeds, and orchestral instruments, was discussed and 
illustrated experimentally ; the harmonium reeds and 
Hamilton’s coiled strings were the only things that 
appeared sensibly indifferent to temperature. Organ 
reed-pipes appear to occupy an intermediate position. 
It was mentioned incidentally that steel does not 
answer as a material for harmonium reeds. The 
ordinary brass ones are good, but German silver is 
the best material. Mr. Bosanquet observed that 
General Perronet Thompson had made accurate 
observations on the effect of temperature on organ 
pipes; he ascertained that the effect was different in 
large and small pipes, and invented a machine for 
equalising it. Mr. Bosanquet had himself used 
harmonium reeds in his experiments, and considered 
them the best available material for practical 
standards: but he did not think that the problem of 
standards could be said to be solved until a process 
of reduction to the vibration number had been placed 
within the reach of practical men. After some 
remarks from Mr. Chappell and Mr. Stephens, the 
Chairman observed that he never heard a lecture on 
Acoustics without wondering that we had any music 
at all. The meeting closed with the usual votes of 
thanks. 


Zooroaicat Sociery or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, March 7.) 


Dr. A. Giinruer, F.R.S., in the Chair.—The Secre- 
tary drew special attention to the hornless deer of 
China, named Lophotragus michianus by Mr. Swinhoe, 
of which the first living example seen in Europe has 
lately been received at the Society's Gardens. Dr. 
Giinther exhibited specimens of a small marsupial 
animal, Antichinus minutissimus, which fills the place 
of the shrews in the Australian fauna. Mr. A. H. 
Garrod described the anatomy of Aramus scolopaceus, 
which he considered to be closely allied to the cranes. 
A paper by Mr. T. E. Buckley “On the Past and 
Present Distribution of the Larger Mammalia in South 
Africa,” showed how the range of most of the species 
had been reduced by the persecution of man, many 
species being now quite extinct in districts where they 





were formerly abundant. Dr. Spencer Cobbold, 
F.R.S., read the fourth part of his Memoir on Intes- 
tinal Worms. Sir Victor Brooke, Bart., made some 
further observations on the remarkable deer from the 
Persian Gulf, which he lately described under: the 
name of Cervus mesopotamicus, and also exhibited a 
pair of deformed and curiously heavy antlers of Cervus 
schomburgki, which he believed to have been the result 
of injury to the reproductive organs of the animal 
during the growth of its horns. 





Socinty or Brsrican Arcuarorocy.—( Tuesday, 
March 7.) 

De. S. Breen, President, in the Chair.—The following 
papers were read:—I. “On the Mammulia of the 
Assyrian Monuments: (Part I.) Domestic Mammals.” 
By the Rey. William Houghton. In this paper the 
author, after alluding to the interest of the subject, 
spoke also of its difficulty, for names alone often failed 
to convey a definite meaning. Animals may be repre- 
sented in three ways:—1. By pictoria! or sculptural 
representation ; 2. By description; 3. By picture and 
deseription combined. Applying his remarks to the 
animals figured or mentioned on the Assyrian monu- 
ments, he stated that the pictorial or sculptural repre- 
sentations are so good as in most cases to speak for 
themselves. Of representations of animals and deserip- 
tion founded on a zoological basis, the monuments 
afford no instance. There may have been Assyrian 
Aristotles who wrote on natural history. The bilin- 
gual tablets containing the names of animals, trees, 
stones, &c., show a sort of natural order, which the 
scribe observed for convenience sake ; but these tablets 
were only part and parcel of Assurbanipal’s grand 
idea of forming a complete comparative dictionary and 
grammar of the Assyrian and Accadian languages. 
Mr. Houghton referred to the prevalent custom 
among the Accadians of naming animals from the 
countries from which they came; thus the horse was 
the ‘animal from the east ;” the wolf, “ that from the 
high-lands.” The third method of representing ani- 
mals by sculpture and description combined—the most 
certain of all—though frequently to be seen in the 
hieroglyphic system of the ancient Egyptians, was not 
adopted by the Assyrians. In attempts to discover 
the name of any particular animal, the Assyrian word 
must be compared with some similar word in Hebrew 
or other cognate Semitic language; identity of word 
often implies identity of meaning. Sometimes the 
context afforded a clue. In the bilingual lists the 
Accadian equivalent to the Assyrian name often threw 
much light; but unfortunately the tablets were often 
broken. The domestic animals known to, or employed 
by, the Assyrians, were oxen, sheep, goats, camels 
(both the Arabian and Bactrian species), asses, horses, 
mules, and dogs; on each of these subjects Mr. 
Houghton spoke at some length. Only two kinds of 
dog appear on the sculptures—the large mastiff used 
in the chase of the lion, wild bull (the ré@m of the 
Hebrew Bible, rm in Assyrian), wild asses, &c., and 
the greyhound. On the question as to the domestic 
eat being known or used by the Assyrians, Mr. 
Houghton, in his own mind, was satisfied a negative 
answer should be given. As there was intercourse 
between the Assyrians and Egyptians from early 
times, he admitted there was no @ priori objection to 
the belief that the Egyptian cat, which he considered 
the origin of domestic cats wherever found, might 
have been introduced into Assyria. Mr. Houghton 
thought it improbable that the cat was domesticated, 
seeing that in other countries it was long before it 
was introduced. The Egyptians preferred to keep 
their cats to themselves, to nourish them when alive, 
to embalm their sacred bodies at Bubastis or else- 
where when dead. ‘ The Wild Animals cf the Assyrian 
Monuments” will form the subject of another paper by 
the same author. 

II. “The Fight between Bel and the Dragon, and 
the Flaming Sword which Turned every way” (Gen. 
iii, 24). Translated from a Chaldean tablet by H. 
Fox Talbot, F.R.S. 


Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, March 9.) 


Dr. Guntuer, Vice-President, in the Chair.—The 
following papers were read :—(1) “On the Develop- 
ment of the Crustacean Embryo, and the Variations 
of Form exhibited in the Larvae. of thirty-eight 
genera of Podophthalmia,” by C. Spence Bate; (2) 
“On the Diurnal Variations of the Disturbances of 
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the Magnetic Declination at Lisbon,” by Senhor J. 
Capello; (3) “On a Secular Variation in the Rain- 
fall in connexion with the Secular Variation in the 
Amount of Sun-spots,” by C. Meldrum. 








Lonpon Maruematicat Sociery.—( Thursday, 
March 9.) 

W. Sporriswoopr, Esq., V.P., in the Chair.—Prof. 
@ayley communicated two papers “On the Bicursal 
Sextic” and ‘On the Problem of Three-bar Motion.” 
The discovery by Mr. Samuel Roberts of the triple 
generation of a three-bar curve throws a new light on 
the whole theory, and is a copious source of further 
developments. The author’s paper gives in its most 
simple form the theorem of the triple generation; it 
also establishes the relation between the nodes and 
foci; it contains also other researches. The two com- 
munications are closely connected with one another. 
Prof. Clifford spoke “On the Classification of Geo- 
metric Algebras.” He gave a sketch of the work done 
by Argand (1806), Mobius (1827), Peacock (1834), 
Hamilton (1843), Griissmann (1844, 1862), Peirce 
(1870); made reference to his own work in biqua- 
ternions and the theory of alternate numbers, and 
gave an account of some applications of the subject. 


Royat Astronomicat Socrery.—(Friday, March 10.) 


Dr. Huaerns, President, in the Chair.—Dr. Royston- 
Pigott described a starlit transit eye-piece, in which 
the illumination of the field was dispensed with, the 
usual spider-line diaphragm being replaced by a glass 
diaphragm silvered thinly on one side, with a set of 
parallel fine lines ruled on the silver. The star in its 
passage across the field would flash out brightly when 
it came to one of the lines where the silver had been 
scraped away, and the instant of this flash could be 
noted by ear to the nearest tenth of a second. The 
film of silver being extremely thin, moderately bright 
stars could be seen faintly through it, and their course 
across the field watched. Lord Lindsay remarked 
that though there might be some difficulty about the 
observation by ear of the instantaneous flashing of the 
star, yet the eye-piece was likely to prove very useful 
for equatorial observations. Capt. Abney then read a 
preliminary note on the method of photographing the 
red rays of the solar spectrum, announcing the im- 
portant discovery that the addition of a resin to the 
collodion would render it sensitive to the red rays, 
and that consequently the results obtained by Dr. 
Vogel, and more recently by Captain Waterhouse, who 
stained the photographic film with an anilin dye, 
were due to the fact that the dye was a hydrocarbon, 
and not to any absorption dependent on its colour. 
By the use of a resin Captain Abney has made a 
great advance even on Captain Waterhouse’s results, 
obtaining by a moderate exposure (ten minutes) photo- 
graphs which show the spectrum as far beyond the 
extreme red line A as that is from the yellow sodium 
line D. Dr. Huggins, on behalf of the meeting, 
thanked Captain Abney for his communication, which 
would prove of the greatest importance in spectro- 
scopic observations. Mr. Dunkin read a note on a 
supposed case of variable proper motion which, from 
& discussion of recent observations at Greenwich com- 
bined with older measures, he held must be given up, 
and in this view he was supported by a communica- 
tion frem Mr. Stone, who found that the star had 


been observed at the Cape in 1837. The Astronomer | 
Royal congratulated Mr. Dunkin on having got rid | 
of an astronomical mare’s nest, and pointed out the | 


mportance of making repeated observations of the 
same stars in different years. Captain Noble called 
attention to a paper by M. Normand on “ Occultations 
of Stars by Planets,” and appealed to the possessors 
of large telescopes to try the feasibility of the plan 
(which is proposed for determining the parallax of 
J next year) on the planet Jupiter at its approach- 
ing opposition this summer. 


Rovar GrocraPHicaL Socrety.—( Monday, March 13.) 


Sik Ruruzrrorp Axcock, K.C.B., presided in the 
absence of Sir Henry Rawlinson, who had been sum- 
moned to Windsor. The first paper, by the Rey. 
Dr. Mullens, secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, gave an account of an ascent up the Fly 
River, on the coast of the Gulf of Papua, by the Rev. 
8. Macfarlane, of the same Society. Mr. Macfarlane 
and his party, which numbered fourteen, and included 
ae 








M. D’Albertis, the Italian naturalist, had started from 
Cape York on November 29 last, and succeeded in 
ascending 170 miles up the Fly River, being 100 
miles further than any cne had previously penetrated. 
At that point the river was four fathoms deep, and so 
well adapted for purposes of navigation. The surround- 
ing country was flat, swampy, and uninviting for settlers, 
the mangroves frequently extending inland from the 
banks upwards of a mile. The natives met with showed 
a hostiie front, and, clad in full war costume, proceeded 
to discharge spears and arrows at the vessel. After 
vain endeavours to conciliate them, some shots were 
fired across the bows of the first canoe, and this 
proving ineffectual a charge of dynamite was exploded 
below water, which caused the greatest consternation. 
A further progress up the river was stopped by the 
fact of the Ellangowan breaking the shank of her pro- 
peller. 

The second paper furnished an account of Mr. 
Octavius C. Stone’s explorations in the interior of 
New Guinea, from Port Moresby, in the east part of 
that island. It brought to notice the fact that the 
country was extremely fertile, and the natives of a 
superior character to the coast tribes, and well dis- 
posed and friendly to white men. It was greatly to 
be wished that no kidnapping parties would be 
allowed to exercise their nefarious traffic there, and 
so raise a bar against the possibility of future friendly 
intercourse between the two races. In the short dis- 
cussion which followed admiration was freely ex- 
pressed at the successful manner in which Mr, Mac- 
farlane had journeyed into the interior without blood- 
shed. 








FINE ART. 


Archiiologische Untersuchungen auf Samo- 
thrake. By Professors Conze, Hauser, and 
Niemann. (Wien: Carl Gerold’s Sohn, 
1875.) 


Ir excavations on classic soil do not always 
yield so much as we desire of splendid sculp- 
ture and priceless treasure of other arts, 
they are yet generally not without com- 
pensating results. When for instance fine 
sculpture fails, we have only to start a new 
train of expectations, and are at once pre- 
sented with results of unusual significance 
to architecture, topography, or history. It 
may be true that there is seldom in the 
settlement ofan architectural, topographical, 
or historical point, the same positive acces- 
sion to kuman pleasure as follows upon the 
discovery of truly fine sculptures. On the 
other hand, when it is considered how much 
of vague speculation, and therefore of human 
energy, is spared by the discovery of the 
site, for example, of the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, it is necessary to estimate such a 
discovery at a high rate. Still not the less 
is it a disappointment when excavations, as 
in the case of those at Ephesus and now 
again at Samothrace, do not yield the trea- 
sures of art which expectancy had marked 
out, from the historic fame ot the spot, and 
forgetting that this need not always imply 
the existence of fine art 

The isolation in which Samothrace has 
been left for several centuries, and its scarcity 
of population, very naturally suggested to 
Prof. Conze, when he visited it in 1857, that 
a series of excavations might bring to light 
much to illustrate the ancient celebrity of 
the sacred island from the peaks of which 
Poseidon beheld the battle-field of Troy, and 
whither Greek and Roman pilgrims journeyed 
to be initiated into the mysteries of its re- 
ligion (Conze, Reise auf den Inseln des Thra- 
Iischen Meeres, 1860, p. 73). Through the 
liberality of the Austrian Government he 
was enabled last year to make an experiment 





of the kind he desiréd, and certainly, con- 
sidering the short period of six weeks at his 
disposal, and the not excessive supplies, the 
results which are given in the splendid vo- 
lume before us are not only more than suf- 
ficient to justify the undertaking, but also 
afford strong encouragement to prosecute 
the work further. Finding at the outset 
that time would be too short to complete the 
excavation of the principal temple, as he 
originally hoped, Conze at once turned to 
the ruins of two much smaller buildings, 
and these were within the allotted time 
successfully cleared and examined by the 
architects Hauser and Niemann, who accom- 
panied the expedition. Both sites had been 
examined and partly excavated by Deville 
and Coquart in 1860. One of them, of 
which nothing above the basement remained 
standing, had been a circular building, the 
original purpose of which cannot be positively 
ascertained. It was not a temple; but that 
it had been erected by Arsinoé, daughter of 
Ptolemy Soter, is known from the dedica- 
tory inscription which existed as late as 
1842, when it was copied by Kiepert. It is 
known also that she had found shelter in 
Samothrace from the cruelty of her second 
husband Ptolemy Keraunos, and it may fairly 
be presumed that this building was erected 
by her in recognition of this, and during the 
happier years of her life, between B.c. 276- 
247. It seems to have been merely a monu- 
ment, such as are seen in the landscape 
paintings of Pompeii, perhaps intended to 
receive statues of Arsinoé and her relatives, 
like the Philippeion at Olympia. A restora- 
tion in the main resembling that of Coquart, 
and a description of the architectural details, 
are given by Niemann. The other building 
was a small Doric temple of marble, in the 
ruins of which were found several of the 
figures from the front pediment. Photo- 
graphs of these figures are given, which 
enable us to agree with Conze in assigning 
the date of the work to the Hellenistic period, 
in preference to the time of the Roman 
emperors, which is the other alternative. 
In clearing this temple it was discovered 
that in a conspicuous place of the floor there 
existed a hole in the earth covered with a 
moveable stone, the purpose of which could 
only have been to receive the blood which, in 
sacrifices to the deities of the lower world, 
was, poured into the earth. Not far from the 
hole in the ground was evidence of there 
having stood a group of statues, probably 
three, in whose presence the sacrifices had 
been offered; but whether these were the 
three great. deities of Samothrace, who also 
were deities of the under world, cannot be 
ascertained. A restoration, with full descrip- 
tion of the details of this temple, is com- 
municated by the architect Hauser. Besides 
the description of these two buildings, we 
have also an examination of the ancient 
Cyclopean walls of Samothrace, and a dis- 
cussion on the position of the ancient harbour. 

The sculptures found on the site of the 
Doric temple are admirably reproduced in 
photography, so that the points to be relied 
on in determining their date can at once be 
seen. But when we come to views of ruins 


and localities, the photographs, it must be 
confessed, are not very inspiring; though 
no doubt they are of importance and in- 
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On Thursday, M sa — illip, In the Garden, 150 gs.; Edwin | favoured with a sketch of a sculptured group of J Pain 
sday, } arch 9, Messrs, Christie, Man- | Douglas, Rest after Work, 205 gs. the Pieta, executed on a bracket existing, we died 
pea ng rng ha collection of porcelain and | Ow Monday, March 13, Messrs. Sotheby, Wil- | lieve, in Pavia, and which has the appearance of ff the ( 
0 Ohele 1s sliver v onging to Mr.C. R. Gilbert: | kinson, and Hodge disposed of a very fine series of | being of earlier workmanship than the ivory to The 
re oo group, p _ Cupid, and Neptune, | Rowlandson’s Caricatures, collected by the late | which Mr. Maskell has drawn attention. The re ff His 
wo ye erouP eri °° a 271.; Worcester mug, | Mr. W. T. B. Ashley. Chief among them was the | lation of the two figures in the design is substan- thos 
_ ty 4 — il +. s, in blue scale borders, well-known Faro Table at Devonshire House, painted | tially the same in all three designs, and the Ty 
pee Fi aS deep bl property Longe Chelsea | in 1797, which went for 27/. 6s. Among others | distinctions of each are sufficiently marked to pre- If may} 
rem _ cup, < ue ground, 204. ; Worcester | may be noticed Bricklayers’ Arms on a Race-Day, | clude the idea of any one being a copy of the § fron, 
mug, W _ — , andscape in medallion, and | 7/.; Prize Fight between Cribb and Molyneux, and | others. It becomes evident in the presence of Ay K 
the ia oe and insects, 12/. 15s.; Louis XVI. | Portrait of a Pugilist, 91. 15e.; Rag Fair in 1802, | these examples that such a treatment of the theme ff y,),, 
clock, by Lepante, in ormolu case, 106/. 5l.; Rape of the Sabines, 51.; The Old English | must have been traditional, and that Michel : 
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Angelo is no more to be regarded as having 
copied the ivory-carver than the ivory-carver can 
be accused of copying the invention of the 
sculptor at Pavia. The relation of the two heads 
of mother and son in the last-named work bears a 
close resemblance to the Pieté at Genoa which 
has been generally ascribed to Michel Angelo, 
but the attempt to derive from such resemblances 
a distinct indebtedness from the later to the 
earlier artist would now seem to be as inappro- 
riate in the case of the Pietaé as it would be in 
that of the Madonna and Child. It is, however, 
of course very interesting to the student of 
Michel Angelo’s work to be’ made aware that 
such a tradition existed in Italian art, and this 
fact seems now established beyond question by the 
ivory referred to by Mr. Maskell, and by the 
sculptured group mentioned by Mr. Heath 
Wilson. 


A tetrer to the Daily News, from Admiral 
Peirse, not only advocates the often-mooted pro- 
ject of opening our museums on Sunday, but 
reminds the public, with respect to the amount of 
facility afforded for visiting our National Gallery, 
that “the Louvre is never closed to the public for 
the sake of the copyists; on the contrary, it is 
thought most favourable for them that the public 
should inspect their copies.” Greater facilities, 
thinks the writer, would tend to refine the 
tastes of a people so far behind others on the 
Continent “ dans l’exquis”: now when the maxim 
of Montesquieu, “le bas est le sublime du peuple,” 
isin high force. — 

A sertes of water-colour paintings and oil- 
sketches, by Herr Christian Wilberg, of Berlin, 
has been on view at No. 191 Piccadilly. The 
principal subject is a View in Venice, now the 
property of Queen Victoria. 

A FACSIMILE cast of M. Clermont Ganneau’s 
long-promised restoration of the Stéle de Mesa 
has been presented by the Louvre to the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The 
stone which has been reproduced is 4 feet 1 in. 
long by 2 feet 1} in. wide, and is square at the 
lower end instead of oblong as represented by 
Mr. Klein in his original sketch. The cast is in 
white plaster. The materials for the construction 
consisted of M. Ganneau’s squeeze of the whole, 
which, ragged and incomplete as it was, has been 
of the greatest service; the two large fragments, 
Captain Warren's smaller pieces, and a sketch by 
Selim el Kari of six lines in the middle of the 
monument. The cast will remain for a short time 
in the Offices of the Fund, 9 Pall Mall East, and 
will then be sent on to the Society’s Collection in 
the South Kensington Museum. It will also be 
photographed immediately. 


Tue Society of Lady Artists have opened an 
_ at their rooms in Great Marlborough 
treet. 


An art gallery is about to be founded in St. 
etersburg in memory of the late Grand Duchess 
Marie. It will consist of three sections—one of 
Painting, one of sculpture, and one mixed. The 
att collection of the Duchess will occupy one 
Toom, 


_Tae French papers announce the death of the 
historical painter, M. Charles Lariviére. His 
Pose works are in the Military Museum at 

ersailles, 

M. Josep Van Lents, the Belgian historical 
Panter, and pupil of the late Baron Wappers, 
died at Antwerp a few days since. Her Majesty 

Queen possesses one of the artist’s pictures, 

The First Born, which is now at Windsor Castle. 
His pictures of Adam and Eve and Esmeralda are 
those by which he first made a name for himself. 


THE Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst is not re- 
markable for its illustrations this month. Its 
frontispiece is a very dark and coarse etching, by 
J. Klaus, of a portrait of a lady, attributed to 
Velasquez, in the Royal Academy at Berlin. The 





other illustration is from a 
Heyden, and represents “ The Valkyrs riding over 
the Battle-field.” It is a wild subject, in which, 
however, the effect of horror is not produced. 
The articles are mostly continuations, with the 
exception of one, criticising Schilling’s National 
Memorial in the Niederwald, before described in 
the Acapemy. The translation is continued of 
Twan Lermolieff's Galleries of Rome. Albert 
Jansen continues his learned monograph on 
Baccio Bandinelli, which, we believe, is or shortly 
will be published; and Adolf Rosenberg contri- 
butes a third article on the New Buildings in 
Berlin. 

THE two well-known Norwegian painters, Morten 
Miiller and Adolf Tidemand, have recently under- 
taken together a large picture, representing a scene 
in Norwegian history, Miiller painting the land- 
scape and Tidemand the figures. Both these 


icture by A. Von 


= have long resided in Diisseldorf, and may | 


said to belong to that school. 


THE bookseller, Franz Meyer of Dresden, has | 


latel li logue the distinguished | 
y published a catalogue of the distinguishes | strength and good fortune would allow. 


Peintre-graveurs and Etchers of modern times. 


cue i i i y @Xe ; P : : 
The catalogue is enriched with ree Bears uniples of | and the ancient landmark lives only in the memories 
Although the preference is given to | : 


the artists. 





the works of German engravers, collectors in | 


general will find it useful. 


| hearty. 


A LARGE and important sale of prints, the pro- | 
perty of the late Viscomte Bernhard du Bus de | 


Gisignies, formerly Director of the Royal National 
Museum at Brussels, took place lately in that city. 
Among the most remarkable prints of the col- 
lection were some very rare etchings by Vandyck, 
most of which were acquired by the Royal Library 
of Brussels. One of them, the portrait of Vandyck 
engraved by himself, sold for 2,200 francs. 


LT’ Art for February 27 contains a long article 
by Roger Ballu on the works of Pils. 


drawings, most of them men’s portraits, An 
exhibition and sale of pictures, for the benefit of 
the French painter Philippe Auguste Jeanron, is 
being organised in Paris. Jeanron was a painter 
of some celebrity in his day, and has an excellent 
picture in the Luxembourg, but he appears to have 
outlived his reputation, and has now in his old 
age fallen into poverty. 


AN interesting and curious article on “ Painting 
in the Chinese Empire” has been contributed by 
M. F. Chaulnes to the Journal Offciel. The 
writer _ out that the first principle of paint- 
ing in China is to represent objects as they are, 
and not as they appear to be. The painters, he 
writes, are rather merchants than artists, having a 
shop on the ground floor to sell the works that 
they execute above. 


From the report for 1875 of the Newbury Field 
Club, of which the Earl of Carnarvon is patron, 
and W. G. Mount, Esq., of Wasing Place, the 
president, we understand that it is proposed to 
erect a memorial to Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, 
who died at the battle of Newbury on Sept. 18, 
1642. A design has already been prepared by Mr. 
J. H. Money, and an inscription written by Lord 
Carnarvon. As the spot where Falkland is be- 
lieved to have fallen, and which is marked by a 
poplar tree, is most unsuitable for a memorial, the 
monument will probably be erected at a place on 
the battle-field where three roads meet, and nego- 
tiations are in progress for the purchase of a site. 


Tue Portfolio for this month has for frontis- 
piece an etching by Rajon of the well-known 
portrait of Gerard Dou in the National Gallery. 
Another etching by A. Queyroy represents the 
corner of a street at Chinon, “ one of the most in- 
teresting of the old French towns.” The carving 
at the corner of the street represents the “ Stoning 
of St. Stephen,” upon which the light falls in a 
most effective manner, as also upon two school- 
boys who are discussing some theme of interest 
below. Mr. G. A. Simecox contributes to this 
number a suggestive essay on “ Over Production,” 


It is illus- | 
trated by numerous facsimile woodcuts from his | 





the over production of the artist and man of genius. 
The real source, he says, from which artists in all 
departments can draw inspiration longest, generally 
lies outside their own line of art ; even Raphael 
renewed himself by contact with Michel Angelo. 
The other articles are a continuation of Mr. P. 
G. Hamerton’s “ Life of Turner”; of Mr. Comyns 
Carr's “ Abbey Church of St. Albans,” which is 
illustrated by an etching and several engravings ; 
and a review of Rousselet’s India and tts Native 
Princes. Two of the illustrations to this magni- 
ficent work are given in the Portfolio. : 


ANtTIquIttiEs and historical relics are so rare in 
the United States of America that we can sympa- 
thise with the regret which appears to be gene- 
rally felt at the loss of a venerable tree, long 
valued as an heir-loom by the citizens of Boston. 
The New England Journal of Education says :— 

“The old elm on Boston Common, which has with- 
stood the gales of more than two centuries, yielded to 
the storm of February 15, and its parts are now 
scattered among the thousands of relic-hunters who 
have carried it off in large or small parcels as their 
Every stem, 
branch, and root has been removed out of its place, 


of those who knew it. 

“A century ago it was in full strength, hale and 
It swung its old arms out defiantly at the 
red-coats in ’75, and tradition says that its long 
limbs were the tender supports of Quakers and 
witches in the times when it was worth one’s life to 
be anything but a Puritan in Massachusetts. 

“The inscription on the iron fence built for its 
protection is the only real historic statement concern- 
ing it :— 

““* The Old Tree. 

“«* This tree has been standing here for an unknown 
period. It is believed to have existed before the 
settlement of Boston, being full grown in 1722, ex- 
hibited marks of old age in 1792, and was nearly 
destroyed by a storm in 1832. Protected by an iron 
fence in 1854. “*J. V.C. Sarru, Mayor.’ 

“In its glory it was a splendid type of Ulmus 
Americana, measuring 22 feet in cireumference, and 
nearly 90 feet in the extent of its branches, but years 
and successive storms had gradually robbed it of its 
strength and beauty, and at its fall its trunk was 
found to be a mere shell.” 








THE STAGE. 
SARDOU'S COMEDY AT THE COURT. 


M. Sarpov at the Court Theatre—Gulliver in 
Lilliput —a master of dramatic construction 
among the slighter talents that provide the south- 
western suburb with comic scenes after dinner. 
Pattes de Mouche was the first of M. Sardou’s 
successes, and the immense ingenuity of its intrigue 
will probably cause it to be among the most en- 
during. The ingenuity of that intrigue is what 
will most of all strike the London playgoer, ac- 
customed to be amused by sayings that, for all 
that they have of sequence, might be culled from 
the different pages of a jest book. Not that the 
ingenuity of the intrigue succeeds from beginning 
to end in keeping it natural. It is felt in the 
third act to be forced and strained: the ball is 
kept going in a spirit of whimsical bravado. But 
that device after device should be put forward 
with unvarying stage effectiveness—that inven- 
tion and resource should never fail—is felt to bo 
a thing to which we are little accustomed. Even 
to Parisians, this quality in Pattes de Mouche 
meant not an isolated success, but a career, for the 
writer of it. 

A Scrap of Paper—Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
English version —has been seen before. The 
Wigans played in it a dozen years ago. It is ex- 
cellently executed ; the transfer of the scene from 
French to British ground being accomplished 
with all due adroitness, and the dialogue, rarely a 
mere literal translation, being often vivid and na- 
tural with touches of the common talk of our 
day. But Mr. Simpson would not claim as his 
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share of the merits of the work any more con- 
siderable part than this will indicate. The inex- 
haustible fertility of resource which holds your 
attention until in the third act you have had even 
too much of it, is M. Sardou’s own. 

_One Colonel Blake—returned from the most 
distant and adventurous travels—is visiting at 
Dr. Penguin’s. In the near neighbourhood are 
Sir John and Lady Ingram, whose young rela- 
tion, Lucy Franklin, Colonel Blake has met in her 
riding habit, and has forthwith selected as his 
wife. The ward of Dr. Penguin—one Archie 
Hamilton—is also devoted to the young woman, 
and in Lady Ingram’s eyes his suit will find more 
favour than will Blake’s. For Lady Ingram, 
three years ago, believed she was in love with the 
traveller—wrote him the kind of words that do 
not look well on paper, and, until a misunder- 
standing came to be between them, had intended 
the habitual conclusion—marriage. Time has 
made her forget him; not a spark now of the old 
fire remains to rekindle it, should he come; her 
love is entirely for Sir John—a husband of few 
words, who hides under a rough exterior the ex- 
cellent heart so many dramatists have taught us | 
to see there. And now when the old lover does | 
come, she is unwilling for him to marry Lucy, | 
and he would be glad of an opportunity to compel | 
her consent. In the explanations that pass | 
between them reference is made to the reason of | 
their own estrangement three years since. He | 

| 
| 
| 





never received her last letter, which vows her 
devotion—the letter is even now, then, in their 
secret post-office: the hollow bust of the statuette | 
of Flora: a bust which since the breaking of its 
companion long since had never been allowed to 
be moved. And the whole intrigue of the comedy, | 
light, graceful, and of unending fertility, consists | 
in the battle as to who shall possess this tell-tale 
letter : to possess it is to hold a position for which | 
the opposing forces will contend. 
Lady Ingram is not great at intrigue: she | 
would soon be worsted if she struggled unaided. 
But a cousin—Miss Susan Hartley—is more able 
to cope with the audacity and worldly wisdom of 
Colonel Blake; and practically the struggle is 
between these two. ‘The note, caught up in his 
pocket-handkerchief from the floor where he had 
dropped it out of the holldw of the statuette 
when the assembled party were ready to go 
to lunch, is now Colonel Blake's. “He will, 
he says, go to the uttermost end of the 
world, if Miss Hartley can succeed in getting it 
back again; and the second act is occupied with 
what is the best of her effort. She and Lady 
Ingram go together to Dr. Penguin's library, 
which is Blake's sitting room. Lady Ingram, 
restless, searches there with her hands; the more 
gifted Miss Hartley searches with her head. It 
cannot be in the bookshelves, for displacing a book- 
would have displaced the dust in front of it. It 
cannot be in his desk, or under lock and key, for 
lock and key are at her disposal. If it can’t be 
found by anxious search, then it must be under 
their — eyes; and under their very eyes it is, 
deceitfully wrapped in an envelope addressed to 
the traveller at Honolulu. Thus the thing might 
be settled once for all, to the satisfaction of Lady 
Ingram and the curtailment of the comedy; but 
it 1s a part of Miss Hartley’s cheerful and vigorous 
nature to revel in the fact of triumph as well as 
in its material fruits, and, dismissing Lady In- 
gram, she will herself make Colonel Blake burn 
the letter. He enters. The paper, twisted, is 
thrown carelessly on the floor. Miss Hartley asks 
for candles and has hidden the matches. “Blake 
has just lighted the edge of the love-letter when 
the servant enters with the lamp. And so it goes, 
through minute after minute of light talk and vi- 
vacious action, until the paper, still but just singed, 
is thrown out of window at the approach of Sir 
John’s shooting party. Dr. Penguin, entomologist, 
has found a beetle—here is a piece of paper in 
which to safely carry it home. And the third act 
is occupied chiefly by the united efforts of Susan 





| dismayed by Sir John’s confident vow that Blake 


| urges Blake to “back her up” in all she says, to 


| irrevocably committed to become the wife of the 


| accepts her fate. 


Hartley and Blake to get, without suspicion, this 
bit of paper from the careful guardianship of the 
entomologist ; for Blake—delighted with Miss 
Hartley's vivacity and energy—has forgotten the 
young lady in the riding-habit, and upon telling 
his love very suddenly, he has been trusted by 
Miss Hartley with the knowledge that that which 
in his chivalry he had just offered to burn, was 
not the letter, but one that she had substituted 
for it. 

Alongside of the strong comic interest of the 
search for the letter, there has been introduced, 
however, into the second act, an interest meant 
to be more serious. Sir John, suspecting from 
the manner of his wife with ee | Blake, that 
all has not been right between them, has followed 
her to Dr. Penguin’s house and Blake’s sitting- 
room—Blake being absent at the moment while 
Miss Hartley is making her search—and he has 
entered and has proposed to pass on with loaded 
gun, and mad with jealousy, into the room his 
wife has fled into, and has only been calmed by 
Miss Hartley’s assurance that she is the woman 
who has loved Colonel Blake. Not dreaming, at 
that moment, of marrying him, Miss Hartley is 


shall marry her dead or alive,” and the serious 
interest becomes comic again. 


There is more of this comic misunderstanding 
in the third act, leading up to a scene in which 
what was really spoken of Lady Ingram has to be 
applied to Miss Hartley. Miss Hartley excitedly 


get her friend out of difficulties, and the conse- 
quence is, that the vivacious young spinster is 


men to whom, for the intrigue’s sake, she has been 
vowing her love. “ All this is for the moment” 
she protests, in underbreath. “ Devil a bit of it! 
—in sober earnest!” rejoins the soldier. And she 


Clearly there is here an admirable opportunity 
for actor and actress of light comedy: nor do 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal neglect their good chance. 
Mr. Kendal’s presence does not quite so fully 
realise as M. Brindeau’s the alertness, the vivacity, 
the unfailing aplomb of a soldier whom nothing 
has appalled—not even the costumes of the natives 
of Timbuctoo—but he looks the part in that he 
possesses a certain good-humoured self-confidence, 
and he acts it with energy and ease. Mrs. Kendal 
—playing at length again a part which it is worth 
while for an actress of substantial talents to under- 
take—plays with visible zest. She also, it is true, 
has not the inexhaustible sparkle, the movement 
of easy victory, of the French representative, 
Mdme. Fargueil—a comedian of much longer ex- 
perience—but she is, in this character of Susan 
Hartley, quite her most amusing. Her Galatea, 
her persecuted woman in Charity—parts with 
nothing whatever in common—are possibly more 
complete ; but Susan Hartley’s part is distinctly a 
more varied one, perhaps even a more important 
one. Mrs. Kendal, playing it, as we have said, 
with seeming zest, plays it also with her old light- 
ness and with little of her acquired mannerism. She 
has here, in movement and gesture, no conscious- 
ness of over- wealthy attire ; her voice is at its best ; 
and showing herself in this character at her 
brightest, and abounding in resource, she does 
much to make your evening pleasant. Mr. Kelly 
has been seen before in some such part as that of 
the impassive Sir John—a typical John Bull, as 
our neighbours see us, with little interest beyond 
the hounds, and very scant of speech. In the 
original this character is a Dutchman, and is made 
phlegmatic almost beyond conception by the heavy 
gait and thick mumbling utterance of M. Parade: 
pathetic too ata given moment when this man, 
quite unaccustomed to expression, looks very 
lonely in an isolation of grief he would willingly 
escape from. Mr. Kelly has not found the force 





of that true touch, the finding which redeemed, 
in M. Parade’s case, a representation else needlessly 


tinguished from the Dutch—the reticence rather 
of choice than necessity—Mr. Kelly is a capital 
exponent. An accomplished character actor would 
make the entomologist, here pre-occupied with 
beetles, a more definite type than Mr. Kemble 
makes of Dr. Penguin; and an actor with a voice 
less settled and dry than Mr. Hare’s would be able 
to put a little extenuating youthfulness into the 
silly fellow, Archie Hamilton. Miss Alice Ingram 
represents quite gracefully, and not wholly with- 
out intensity, the character of the uneasy wife. 
Miss Hughes enacts one of those domineefing 
‘women who only in comedy are allowed to dictate 
to men much wiser than themselves. Her part 
has no genuine humour. Lastly, a rising actress 
just appears in the piece. Miss Hollingshead 
puts on three gowns, and says that lunch is ready. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





STAGE NOTES. 


Tue new comedy brought out at the Criterion 
on Monday night is described as “ original,” and 
we have no doubt that the description is accu- 
rate in the stage sense of the word. Loyalty is 
“ original” because, instead of being copied from. 
one piece, it is inspired by many. It dishes up for 
us with no stimulating sauce the thrice-cooked 
bones of modern comedy. Of fresh thought, of 
keen and new observation—of all that in the 
better sense makes work of art “ original ”—there 
is hardly a trace. Lord Skeffyngton has one 
daughter, to whom his secretary makes love. 
She rejects him with scorn, and in the sequel we 
are to see her humbled and the humble one 
exalted. Scarcely has she rejected him when one 
Baron Brown comes to him with the intelligence 
that he is no other than a missing millionaire; 
and not long after he hears that he is the richest 
commoner -in England. The young lady hears 
that she is not Lord Skeffyngton’s child, but 
the child of Lord Skeffyngton’s baby’s wet- 
nurse. She and her foster-sister are insepar- 
able friends, and Lord Skeffyngton—truly at- 
tached to her by twenty years of mistake— 
will not hear of her leaving them; but her 
pride obliges her to withdraw; and forgetful not 
only of previous position, as she might well prefer 
to be, but also of all the affectionate relations that 
had grown up with her these twenty years, she 
leaves Lord Skeffyngton and her foster-sister, and 
is next to be met with on the beach of Sandycove, 
with the limp gown of anill-paid governess. The 
solace of her retirement is the perusal of a volume 
of poems which the ex-secretary had written 
while he was in office and before the possession of 
wealth had dulled the poetic faculty. This green- 
covered volume—the expression of the Sturm 
und Drang of a then impecunious but aspiring 
young gentleman—is destined to bring the two 
together. And they are happily united. This is 
the main theme. A source of comic interest is 
supposed to be found in following the fortunes of 
Baron Brown, a financier who is alternately rich 
and poor, according to the fluctuations in foreign 
stock. In the big party given by the Baron at his 
place at Fulham, a phase of the social life of our 
day is evidently intended to be represented and 
satirised; but it is presented seemingly with- 
out the sharp observation and special knowledge 
which are needed to give it due effect. At the 
same time, it is not without some humour, while the 
seriousadventures of the principal dramatis personae 
appeared to be followed on Monday night with 4 
certain interest. Mr. Henry Lyste—whose name 
is given as the author of the piece—has shown 
some neatness of arrangement with his well-wort 
materials, He has not special cause to congratu- 
late himself on the interpretation of his work. 
The anxieties of Baron Brown—both social and 
financial—afford some amusement as represente 
by Mr. Brough, and the heroine is personated by 
Miss Louisa Willes, who shows command of the 

















repulsive. But of the English reticence, as dis- 


habitual and conventional resources of an actress. 
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A silly baronet, who loves a woman too much to 
propose to her, rouses some laughter as he is 
played by Mr. H. Westland. Nor is Mr. Standing 
wholly bad as the secretary, poet, and wealthy 
commoner. The addition of a couple or so of 
faces from the large troop that afterwards 
oe itself to the burlesque has an effect 
probably “not unfavourable; but, in truth, the 
merit of the representation is by no means con- 
spicuous. 
Fazio has been announced for performance at 
the Gaiety Theatre. 


Miss Lyp1a THompson and her company are 
going into the country, but it is announced that 
formances of “sparkling comedy” and bur- 
ue will be continued at the Criterion during 


their absence. 


Mornine performances of the Shaksperian 
plays already produced are arranged to take place 
at the Lyceum Theatre. 


A vaLuED Paris correspondent—M. Gabriel 
Monod—writes to us his opinion that the idea and 
the character of L’Etrangére, by Dumas, are to be 
found entirely in a little piece—“ stupide d’ailleurs 
et qui n’a eu aucun succés—de Mdme. Louis 
Figuier, intitulé Ze Lilas Blanc.” The piece was 
played at the Paris Vaudeville last summer. 


M. Ravet has gone to the Palais Royal, and 
Mdlle. Delaporte will probably not long remain at 
the Gymnase. 


Ir is related that the day on which M. Perrin 
became the director of the Théitre Francais he 
declared his intention of some time putting for- 
ward Le Philosophe sans le savor and Le 
Mariage de Victorine on the same evening. 
Neither piece is the liveliest in French dramatic 
literature, but the one is in a sense the sequel of 
the other. Mdme. Sand has followed Sedaine. 
Last week M. Perrin was able to carry out his in- 
tention, the execution of which had a certain 
interest for his Tuesday subscribers. The two 
comediesare both very much of the temperate order; 
both are written, as M. Sarcey says in his able ana- 
lysis, in a style “ un peu gris,” and neither stirs the 
imagination very strongly. “C'est assurément une 
charmante piéce que le Philosophe sans le savoir, 
et qui est comptée par les délicats au nombre des 
chefs-d'ceuvre. Mais l'effet & la représentation en 
& toujours été pauvre.” And he goes on to add 
that even Geffroy, who was so admirable in a 
principal :part, was never able to overcome the 
indifference of the public. The work “ manque 
didéal et de poésie. C'est une langue médiocre 
au service d'une observation terre a terre.” The 
second piece, the Mariage de Victorine, has many 
merits, but Mdme. George Sand, desirous of 
keeping the master’s manner, has “ folded her 
wings ” and reduced “to the dull step of Sedaine 
the great march of her style.” It was easy to 
foresee that these two studies of bourgeois life 
would weary many spectators; especially perhaps 
as a greater work of George Sand—Jle Marquis 
de Villemer—a work more relished by the public 
—is the same at bottom as the Mariage de Vic- 
torine, but conceived and written more boldly. 
One part, however, in the more restrained work is 
of great interest and value. That is the part of 
the heroine. “That poor girl, who half without 
knowing it, has raised her hopes to her master’s 
son, who nevertheless wishes with all her heart to 
love the man that has been chosen for her, who 
cannot do it, and who is vexed with herself quite 
as much as with others, has been painted by Mdme. 
Sand with a touch excessively delicate.” And 
Maile. Baretta acts this character with exquisite 
c 


Lord Harrington—the new five-act play at the 
Théatre de Cluny—is a drama rather than a 
comedy, as it styles itself. Indeed it approaches 
melodrama. It deals with the fortunes of a noble- 


man who has married a woman who was another 
man’s mistress, and who has brought him a child 





to adopt, and contains the dramatic complication 
of the young son and the son’s unknown father 
being in love with the same girl, and quarrelling 
over their love of her. 
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PrereR von TscHaikowsky, whose pianoforte 
concerto in B flat minor was produced at the last 
Saturday concert for the first time in England, is 
a Russian composer whose reputation beyond the 
limits of his own country is of so recent growth 
that his name is not even mentioned in the best 
modern German musical dictionaries. From a 
notice written for the Crystal Palace programme 
by Mr. Dannreuther, who obtained his information 
direct from the composer, we learn that Tschai- 
kowsky was born in the year 1840, that he first 
studied jurisprudence at St. Petersburg, but that 
on the completion of the legal course of study his 
love of music induced him to enter the Conserva- 
toire in the same city, where he remained for six 
years. He has been since 1866 Professor of the 
Theory of Music at the Moscow Conservatoire, and 
has composed already three operas, three sym- 
phonies, two quartetts, at least one pianoforte 
concerto (we believe he has lately completed a 
second), and a great number of small pieces. Of 
afew representative specimens of his works we 
hope soon to have an opportunity of speaking in 
detail; for the present we shall confine ourselves 
to the concerto brought forward by Mr. Dann- 
reuther on Saturday. 

In the form which he has adopted in his work 
Tschaikowsky has deviated but slightly from that 
which is to be found in the concertos of the great 
masters. He has followed the example of Weber 
in his “ Concertstiick” in prefixing a slow intro- 
duction to the first allegro ; the slow movement is 
interrupted by a kind of intermezzo in quick time; 
and a somewhat extended coda is added to the 
finale ; but the concerto in other respects adheres 
With tolerable fidelity to the model set by Beet- 
hoven. To those who on Saturday heard the work 
without previous acquaintance with it, this state- 
ment will probably appear surprising ; it is none 
the less correct; but the whole piece is conceived 
and carried out on so large ascale, that unless it had 
been carefully studied the very breadth of its out- 
line would render it very difficult on a first hearing 
to follow the composer's train of thought, and to 
see at once the logical connexion of the various 
portions of the music. 

The first impression produced by the concerto is 
one of very decided originality. We have here no 
mere reproduction in a fresh form of old and 
familiar material; the composer has evidently 
something of his own to say. Throughout the 
whole work nothing like a reminiscence is to be 
noticed ; the ideas are new throughout. In these 
days when the rarest of all gifts is real individuality 
of style, it is no ordinary pleasure to meet with a 
work in which the themes are entirely unborrowed. 
But the music is not only original, it is also full of 
power—at times a grandiose, even rugged sort of 
power. The concerto is not altogether free from 
diffuseness, especially in the development of the 
first allegro, and (to a less extent) of the finale ; 
but even these parts when apparently most in- 
coherent, are not dry, and the chief themes them- 
selves are full of charm, The introduction itself 
is a noble cantabdile given alternately to the piano 
and the orchestra, the second subject of the allegro 
and its continuation are of remarkable beauty as 
well as freshness; and the opening melody of the 
slow movement, first given to the flute, and then 
repeated by the piano, is in no way inferior to 
what has preceded. The episode (allegro vivace 
assat) introduced in the middle of the slow 
movement appears wholly out of character with 
the rest of the music; we cannot help thinking it 
a blemish upon the work. The finale is remark- 
able for its strongly marked rhythms, In this 





movement more than in the rest of the concerto 
Northern characteristics predominate; the music 
in places bears a general resemblance to some of 
Edvard Grieg’s smaller compositions; this resem- 
blance, however, is merely in general form and 
character and in no degree in any actual similarity 
of melody. 

The treatment of the orchestra throughout the 
concerto is most masterly, and shows the com- 
poser’s remarkable proficiency in the art of instru- 
mentation. Though the work is scored for a very 
full band, including four horns and three trom- 
bones, the solo instrument is never overpowered ; 
the tone-colour is rich and sonorous without being 
noisy, and some of the combinations are as novel 
as they are successful. In his manner of writing 
for the piano, Tschaikowsky shows himself to 
belong to the school of Liszt; his bravura 
passages are much in the style of that master. 

The performance of this new and very exacting 
work was one in every way worthy of the 
reputation of these concerts. The solo part, 
which is of enormous difficulty, was played by 
Mr. Dannreuther with that finished ‘technique, 
that alternate power and delicacy of touch, and 
that perfect comprehension of the author's mean- 
ing which have long since placed him in the first 
rank of our pianists. Never has he been heard ina 
work better suited to his powers, nor has he ap- 
peared to more advantage. The orchestral ac- 
companiments are very elaborate, and in many 
places so interwoven with the solo part as to make 
a clear rendering a work of no ordinary difficulty. 
Under Mr. Manns’s careful direction, they were 
played most admirably, and the warm applause 
which greeted the conclusion of the work may be 
taken as an equal tribute to the merits of the com- 
position, the soloist, and the orchestra. 

The concert opened with Spontini’s brilliant, 
but noisy and somewhat commonplace overture to 
Olympia, and concluded with Bennett's charming 
overture to Paradise and the Peri—one of his best 
works. It also included Beethoven's symphony 
in F (No. 8), and vocal music by Mdme. Lem- 
mens Sherrington and Mr. Vernon Rigby. To- 
day Herr Joachim is to play his “ Hungarian ” 
concerto. EBennzer Provr. 





At the last Monday Popular Concert Beet- 
hoven’s great quartett in Fain, Op. 95, was 
given as the opening piece. This is one of the 
works with which at these concerts the name of 
Herr Joachim is specially associated. Though 
not one of the so-called “ posthumous” quartetts 
of Beethoven, this piece is highly interesting as 
illustrating the transition period from the second 
to the latest style of the composer, its pre- 
decessor in the series of quartetts having been that 
in E flat, Op. 74, while it was followed by another 
work, also in E flat, the first of the last five—Op. 
127. The foreshadowing of Beethoven's later 
style is seen most clearly in the first and second 
movements. In the former we find, as in the 
majority of its composer's last works, the repeat 
of the first part omitted. It is true that this is 
occasionally to be met with in earlier composi- 
tions—e.g., in the first of the “ Rasumoufisky ” 
quartetts, Op. 59, and in the great sonata in F 
minor, Op. 57 ; but this peculiarity more especi- 
ally characterises the third manner, in which the 
repeat is the exception. In the lovely allegretto, 
again, which forms the second movement of the 
present work, the fugued episode is quite in the 
style of the last quartetts; while the third and 
fourth movements bear much more affinity to their 
great predecessors. It is impossible not to feel 
how strong must have been the influence of the 
finale on Mendelssohn; both first and second 
subjects might well pass for his with those who 
did not know the music, It is needless to add 
that in the hands of such performers as Messrs, 
Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, an admirable ren- 
dering of this fine work was certain. The same con- 
cert also included Schubert’s “ Fantasia-Sonata ” 
in G, Op. 78, one of its composer’s most poetical 
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works, finely played by Mr. Charles Hallé, with 
whom it appears a particular favourite, Beethoven’s 
trio for strings, p- 3 in E flat, and Mozart's 
sonata in A for piano and violin. The vocalists 
were the Mdlles. Badia. This afternoon, Mdme. 
Clara Schumann will play, this being her first 
appearauce in this country since her recent pro- 
longed and severe illness. 


Mr. Wittrm Cornen has recommenced his 
admirable series of chamber concerts of modern 
music, which we trust have now become a perma- 
nent institution. So little opportunity is afforded 
in general of making acquaintance with the recent 
productions of musical art, that these concerts 
deserve the warmest recognition and the heartiest 
support from amateurs. The first of the present 
series took place at St. George's Hall on Thursday 
evening, too late for a detailed notice in this num- 
ber of our paper. We can only say that the pro- 
gramme included Saint-Saens’ pianoforte trio in 
I’, Brahms’s new pianoforte quartett in C minor, 
Op.60, and a posthumous string quartett in G minor 
by Schubert. We shall take another opportunity 
of speaking in more detail of these most interest- 
ing musical evenings. 


Tats evening a concert of the students at the 
toyal Academy takes place at St. James’s Hall. 
The programme is full of interest, including, among 
other pieces, a MS. overture by Miss Prescott, the 
second part of Handel's Belshazzar, the first move- 
ment of Rubinstein’s concerto in D minor, and 
Schumann’s concert-allegro in D minor, Op. 134, 
for piano and orchestra. 


In our recent review of Pohl’s Life of Haydn 
we expressed our regret that no complete thematic 
catalogue was given of his compositions, and our 
hope that the author would supply the deficiency. 
We have received from Herr Pohl a letter on the 
subject, a portion of which will, we think, be of 
interest to our readers. He writes: 

‘In your wish that a complete list of Haydn’s com- 
positions should be given, I fully concur; that I 
omitted to do so was owing to two reasons—first that 
the book would have been even more voluminous than 
it already was; and secondly that I intend, perhaps 
even during the appearance of the remaining parts, 
but certainly after the completion of the whole, to pub- 
lish a chronological thematic catalogue (giving only 
the first bars of each work) of all the compositions 
of Haydn, published and unpublished ; while a second 
more extensive one will give details of all the parts of 
each single composition, as well as particulars as to 
the publishers, But I am deferring the publication 
of these, because in the course of my work so many 
corrections will present themselves, and I hope to 
become acquainted with many autographs, which the 
possessors may be induced by the biography to allow 
me to inspect. The difficulties of arranging the count- 
less number of compositions chronologically, and 
among the numerous arrangements of one and the 
same piece of discovering its original form, are enor- 
mous, and form by no means the smallest part of the 
labour attached to this undertaking.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
above assurance, which fully justifies the confidence 
expressed in our review that Herr Pohl would 
make his work in all respects as complete as 
possible. 


A NEw sacred composition, Ze Déluge, by M. 
Camille Saint-Saens, was produced in Paris last 
Sunday week, at the Concerts du Chitelet. Ina 
most admirable article in the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale, M. Octave Fouqué speaks of the work 
as being extremely clever but deficient in senti- 
ment. He says:— 

“There is no orchestral hubbub (let us use the 
word) which can produce the effect of a simple peal 
of thunder, or of the smallest avalanche which falls 
from the top of a rock on the mountain. In the ex- 
pression of sentiment, on the contrary, art is superior 
to nature, because it idealises the human ego and 
creates types superior to the reality. Alceste, Don 
Juan, Alice, Raoul, Nevers, Marcel, Fidés, to speak 
only of such as are consecrated by the admiration of 
all, are personages more beautiful than natuze, and 
more life-like than life itself.” 


Mpitz. Fecurer, the daughter of the eminent 
actor, was to make her début this week at the 
Paris opera in Guillaume Tell. 


Mr. ALrrep Hoxmes, formerly well known as 
a violinist, but who has recently devoted himself 
more exclusively to composition, and whose Jeanne 
@ Arc was produced some time since at the Crystal 
Palace, died at Paris on the 4th inst., in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age. As many of our readers 
will be aware, he was the brother of our much- 
esteemed violinist Henry Holmes. 


THIRTY-FIVE composers have entered for the 
Symphony Competition at the Alexandra Palace. 
The only conditions were that the symphonies 
should be hitherto unpublished and unperformed, 
that the composers should be British subjects, and 
that works should be sent in for competition 
anonymously, Profs. Macfarren and Joachim, 
who have kindly and gratuitously consented to 
act as judges, are now privately considering the 
scores, and they will give their decision at an 
early date. The two prize works will be per- 
formed at the Alexandra Palace Saturday Concerts, 
and their composers will receive the prizes of 
20/. and 5/. respectively, given by an anonymous 
amateur, 
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